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Securing Better College Teaching’ 


By WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 


iE PRESENT situation in college teaching is easily stated. 
On the one hand, the demands appear greater: our 
civilization grows ever more complex and the resulting 
problems more serious; our educational institutions face a 
correspondingly more serious task. But with the greater de- 
mands, perhaps because of them, there is a growing feeling 
among both educators and citizens that the contribution of 
the liberal arts college is not what it should be, that the 
college should re-examine itself and its work. It appears 
probable that, typically, what the college teaches is either too 
soon forgotten or, if it remains, remains too much as inert 
information; that in either case there results too little either 
of active responsible citizenship or of a worthy reconstruction 
of personal life and living. 

Before going further, definite recognition should be given 
for the help and inspiration received from Professor Howard 
Mumford Jones’s book Education and World Tragedy. 
However, he would be the first to recognize that he is not to 
be held accountable for any particular position I shall take. 

As to why the college result should thus disappoint, differ- 

* An address delivered at a conference on Consultation on the Preparation of 


College Teachers, Nov. 1, 1947, Lake Mohonk, N.Y. 
* Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1946. 
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ent people have different answers. One apparent reason is 
that much college teaching fails to connect the typical student 
effectively with the actual problems of life. A partial ex- 
planation of this particular failure is that too many instructors 
have taken their graduate school emphasis on research as the 
dominating aim of college work; and this in spite of the 
obvious facts (1) that only a small proportion of college 
students will ultimately go into research, and (2) that all 
students, whatever else they do, need preparation for citizen- 
ship and finer personal living. 

It may help at this point to quote a few comments from 
the current American Scholar * written by college officials and 
professors: 

A college president: 


Whatever its shortcomings, the GI program has subjected higher 
education in this country to the scrutiny of a more than usually mature 
group of students, drawn from an unusually wide variety of back- 
grounds and experience. This has already resulted in an appreciable rise 
in standards, and only undue obstinacy on the part of our universities 
will keep it from having a salutary effect on the curriculum. [P. 479.] 


Chancellor of a university: 


There is ample evidence to support the charge that instruction is in- 
adequate, and that both teaching methods and courses of study are in 
need of renovation and reform. [P. 480.] 


Dean of a college of arts and sciences: 


The sensitive and thoughtful veteran came out of the war deeply 
disturbed by the frightful organized destruction in which he had been 
participating. He was not quite sure at the time that it made sense. 
Since his discharge, he has come more and more to wonder if civilization 
isn’t on the road to final catastrophe. He knows that if this is to be 
avoided, the future course of civilization must have conscious moral di- 
rection. Rightly or wrongly, he expected to find this direction clearly 
indicated in higher education. [Pp. 480-81.] 

*“THe Reaper Reptics: Is This Education?” American Scholar, XVI (Au- 
tumn 1947), 477-88. This section of letters to the editor contains comments on 


the American Scholar Forum on “Is This Education?” American Scholar, XVI 
(Summer 1947), 342-52. 
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An editorial heading supplied by the magazine: 
Needed—a Re-education of Teachers. [P. 483.] 


An associate professor: 


What is needed is a re-education of our teachers. Unless teachers can 
present values with facts, no amount of isolated study in value subjects 
will suffice to give meaning to disparate facts in various fields. In the 
broadest sense, all teachers instruct in the humanities, for what meaning 
has any subject matter until it is related to human problems? When 
teachers realize they are teaching men to be free, not teaching them to 
be physicians, lawyers or business men as the primary objective, we can 
look for the meaningless character of contemporary education to give 
way to a more coherent pattern. Until teachers become educators of 
the whole man, and not primarily chemists, sociologists or psychologists, 
we cannot hope that students will be introduced to the basic ideas and 
ideals of the race—which are meaningless until they become the priceless 
personal possessions of the individual. [P. 484.] 


We are thus led to ask why college teachers so often fail 
either to get the more inclusive aim of the college or to teach 
more effectively. One answer is that at no point in the prepa- 
ration of the typical instructor has there been any direct atten- 
tion given to the problem of college teaching. At present, 
practically the only source of college teachers is the graduate 
schools of our universities. But the present graduate schools, 
it appears, prepare only for research. In no graduate school, 
so far as I know, is any conscious effort made to prepare for 
teaching as such. No advanced teachers college, again so far 
as I know, is now preparing teachers specifically for college 
teaching; and even if they are, it appears doubtful that the 
typical liberal arts college would take their product. Research 
then is the main, if not sole, present preparation for college 
teaching, and research alone is no adequate preparation for 
the kind of teaching that seems urgently needed. 

Another reason for slighting the problem of teaching is that 
promotion now depends almost exclusively on publishing, 
which in its turn presumably depends on research. The ac- 
crediting agencies tend to support this emphasis on research, 
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with corresponding depreciation of teaching as such, by their 
required emphasis on the Ph.D., which is now based on re- 
search. The net result of all this is that the problems of college 
education and of college teaching are for most instructors 
effectively slighted. 

What can the college do? The answer seems clear. The 
college should accept a new emphasis on what is increasingly 
called “‘general education” as an essential aim for all students 
along with the present recognized aim of majors, whether pre- 
professional, or leading to research, or even vocational. 

This raises the problem of what is meant by general educa- 
tion, and how it is to be taught. By “‘general education” is 
here meant the common education needed by all, as opposed 
to the specialized education needed, for example, for one’s 
vocation. Of course, each person will take this general educa- 
tion in his individual way. This individuality is an essential 
aim of ethics and democracy. 

Such an education begins at birth and continues until senile 
decay stops it. It properly makes up the whole of preschool 
and elementary education. It should be more consciously 
sought in the elementary school than now is common. It 
should, as suggested, make up a very definite and very con- 
scious part of college education. 

The main aim of such an education should be the building 
of inclusive character—informed, intelligent, effective char- 
acter—so that high-quality conduct in individual and social 
life will result. Specifically, we wish wholesome personality— 
maladjustment can ruin all else: bodily health, well-developed 
and properly informed intelligence, character for behavior, 
habits and skills, attitudes, conceptions, ideals and standards 
(joined suitably to attitudes and habits and skills), moral 
responsibility, methods of attack (scientific spirit), and a be- 
ginning philosophy of life (breadth of view, inclusive vision, 
acting on thinking). 

General education thus accepts responsibility for the whole 
person in all the common areas of life—responsibility for 
building a character and personality that will act on thinking, 
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will think wisely (and has the basis for so thinking), will act 
responsibly up to one’s best thinking. 

How shall general education be taught? First of all, the 
character and personality thus sought are learned (granted, 
of course, sufficient native endowment). And each item in 
such a behaving character has to be learned by behaving that 
way. If an idea is to be learned, that idea is learned by think- 
ing that way in a situation which calls for it. If an attitude is 
to be learned, that attitude is learned by feeling that way in a 
situation which calls for that feeling. If a habit or skill is to 
be learned, it is learned by behaving consistently that way when 
the time comes. 

Two other common kinds or types of education stand in 
contrast with the general education just sketched and its in- 
clusive character-building learning. 

One kind of education is some two thousand years old: the 
acquisition of knowledge, that and that only. (Since this 
originated at Alexandria, we may call it the Alexandrian out- 
look.) This reduces man to mind, and mind largely to mem- 
ory. It assumes that those who know will act accordingly—a 
supposition contrary to reliable expectation. 

The other education is, as previously discussed, for research. 
This became dominant especially in the German universities 
during the early nineteenth century. It first became prominent 
in this country with the founding of Johns Hopkins University 
in 1876. 

As matters now stand, our colleges (and to a great extent 
our secondary schools) operate largely on the Alexandrian 
basis, not of character building, but of the all but exclusive 
acquisition of knowledge. Our graduate schools, on their 
part, demand the Alexandrian type of knowledge for their 
entrants, but they themselves operate almost exclusively on 
the basis of research. There is thus no place where college 
teachers are consciously prepared for general education 
teaching. 

To change the present college tradition three things seem 
necessary: (1) A reasonable proportion of teachers must be 
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educated for teaching on the general education theory. (2) 

Promotion on the basis of good teaching should be given 

equivalency with promotion for research and publishing. 

(3) Change in present accrediting regulations should be made 

to accept college teachers prepared on other than the existing 

research Ph.D. basis. 

For some time to come the feasible ideal for most colleges 
might be as follows: (1) part of the staff set aside, and ap- 
propriately so prepared, to work together as a group on gen- 
eral education for all the students; (2) a larger part of the 
staff working in departments as now, only more concerned 
than hitherto, to build inclusive character through their de- 
partmental work (these, like the general education instruc- 
tors, should as a rule be prepared in the new graduate school 
to be presently discussed) ; (3) a certain part of the staff com- 
ing from existing graduate schools to teaching much as hitherto 
(this group should, in my judgment, decrease appreciably 
through the years). 

All the foregoing seems to me to lead up to a new type of 
graduate school to prepare the needed college teachers. The 
details for such a school can perhaps best be set forth seriatim. 
1. Its standards for entrance and for graduation must at least 

be equal to the present graduate school standards. 

Otherwise, the accrediting agencies will rule against its grad- 
uates, and the colleges will refuse to accept them. 

2. It must be part of a well-recognized university, and the 
first such new graduate school should be located at one of 
the very highest universities. 

Otherwise, it will have neither sufficient drawing power, nor ade- 
quate libraries, nor suitable affiliated teaching. 

3. It would seem wise, at the first, to limit the number to be 
admitted and choose these for promising fitness. 

Howard Mumford Jones suggests a beginning limit of fifty. 

Well-endowed fellowships would help greatly, especially at first, 
to bring as students to this school promising young instructors now 
working in colleges. 
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4. The course of study, it would seem, should include 


5. 


a) Adequate knowledge content to give the needed breadth 
of view and approved standing. 

Much of this will be given, under new school approval, in the 
related existing graduate school. 

b) Adequate educational insight 
(1) to clarify the new college aims to be sought. 

This would include a proper philosophy of education 
and some conception of the learning process. 
(2) to give knowledge of suitable teaching methods. 

c) Some critical observation of good teaching procedures; 
and some actual practice in teaching. 

d) Sufficient community contacts on the part of the students 
to prepare them for taking their students in turn into 
appropriate community work. 

The dean of this new school is the crucial factor to deter- 

mine its success or failure. 

a) He should have good standing among college and uni- 
versity people. 

b) He must be firmly and intelligently committed to the 
philosophy of this new type of graduate school; for as 
is the head, so eventually is the school. 


. The staff instructors of this new school must 


a) Be committed to the philosophy of this new outlook. 

b) Must have adequate scholarship in comparison with 
the staff of the older type of graduate school. 

c) Must have adequate teaching skill and ability to exem- 
plify the new philosophy. 











The Graduate Schools and the 
Education of College Teachers’ 
By THEODORE C. BLEGEN 


educational structure, have indulged too much and too 

often in the game of shifting responsibility to ante- 
cedent levels. Time, numbers of students, and the pressure of 
unmet or ill-met needs now confront graduate education with 
problems that cannot and should not be shunted along that 
familiar buck-passing line that leads ultimately to the kinder- 
garten, preschool, and home. 

Two decades ago Dean Guy Stanton Ford foretold what was 
coming. He had the “college and its leadership,” he said, “‘on 
the meridian,” but he added that dawn was appearing “‘in the 
longitude of the graduate school dean.” * He had analyzed the 
problem of what the graduate school expected of the college, 
but the time would come, he said, when the growth of graduate 
schools would force them “into the full light,” and then it 
would be only fair to have some college leader tell the gradu- 
ate schools what was expected of them. When that time came, 
the college leader would have the “‘advantages of a pathologist 
in making a post-mortem examination,” for, said the prophet, 
‘he can tell us what is the matter with the dead creatures we 
have been turning into college teachers.” 

I do not profess to be that anticipated college leader, but I 
have no doubt that the day of full light has come or that 
therapy is needed. The chief trouble with dead creatures is 
that they are dead, but it is time, if not to dissect corpses, at 
least to consider some educational penicillins that might help 
to restore vitality to ailing patients. 

The problem of the graduate training of college teachers is 


GG eve SCHOOLS in the past, like other units in our 


*An address delivered before a joint meeting of the Division of Arts and 
Sciences and the Council on Graduate Work of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, November 11, 1947, Washington, D.C. 

* Guy Stanton Ford, On and Off Campus (Minneapolis, Minn.: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1938), p. 320. 
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immediately pertinent because more than half of America’s 
Ph.D.’s go into teaching. It is critical because we are in the 
midst of a vast expansion of post-high-school education and 
even now confront a shortage estimated at ten thousand or 
more staff members in American colleges and universities. It 
is the more urgent because, on the one hand, what we do in this 
field reaches out in influence, directly or indirectly, to nearly 
the entire people and culture we serve, and, on the other, it 
is the point at which graduate education is most sharply under 
fire. It is a good point of departure for a discussion of gradu- 
ate problems because its implications for higher education are 
far reaching, touching the fundamentals not only of what we 
are doing traditionally but also of reforms and proposed re- 
forms. Finally, it is a domain where the road to improvement 
involves, among other things, close cooperation with the arts 
schools. 

What is the diagnosis of our present illness? Primarily, I 
think, that too many of our products are lacking in breadth of 
training, are specialized at the expense of wide, humane under- 
standing, and are deficient in integrating their specialization 
with related and supporting fields and with the larger domains 
of knowledge and understanding that make up the universe. 
Moreover, it is said that too many of our students who go to 
the top level of education are largely or even completely lacking 
in professional preparation for their tasks and responsibilities 
as teachers of young people in junior colleges, four-year arts 
colleges, and universities. It is further charged that too often 
they are ill-adjusted socially, poorly conditioned for the highly 
important business of living effectively in constant contact with 
other people. They are trained, it is said, for specialized re- 
search, and yet, as Dean R. G. D. Richardson of Brown Uni- 
versity has pointed out, only a minority of the Ph.D.’s go on 
to other publication after their theses. Relatively few con- 
tribute in a scholarly way, beyond their dissertations, save— 
and the saving is important—as teachers in the classroom. 

Much older, but not unrelated to some of these criticisms, is 
that touching the speaking and writing ability of our graduate 
school products. Dean Ford, many years ago, called attention 
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to the fact that no sooner do the erstwhile graduate students ar- 
rive at the college where they are to teach than they are faced 
with the need of being able to talk “clearly, readily, articu- 
lately.” * Too often “their spoken words fall mouthed and 
maimed on their side of the desk,”’ and their speech does not 
reach “the battle line, where mind meets mind.” Hundreds of 
critics have voiced the importance of improving the quality of 
the speaking, writing, and reading of our graduates. Doctoral 
writing, as Philip Guedalla once remarked of historians’ Eng- 
lish, is too often, not a style, but an industrial disease. Gradu- 
ate students and, unhappily, even mature scholars too often 
identify simplification and clarity of style with oversimplifica- 
tion of thought. 

This diagnosis, which I fear sounds like an indictment, could 
be carried further, but these, I suspect, are the cardinal points. 
Doubtless some would protest or modify these criticisms. Some 
would say, and correctly, that many of our graduates go di- 
rectly into specialized research, not into teaching, that we are 
living in a specialized world becoming more specialized, that 
high specialization is essential if we are to meet our grave re- 
search tasks well, and that we not only cannot fail in those 
tasks but also must move on a new scale to meet them. Some 
would point out that, notwithstanding difficulties and short- 
comings, a surprisingly large number of our graduates do be- 
come effective college teachers, growing in power—and that, 
too, is true. Some might properly maintain that in what Ernest 
V. Hollis, of the U.S. Office of Education, calls “sporadic 
grass roots efforts,” graduate schools throughout the country 
are changing the picture for the better.* Yet others might sug- 
gest that the colleges themselves, when they receive our prod- 
ucts fresh from the commencement platforms, might give more 
aid than they do, by conference, supervision, and even work- 
shops of higher education, to novices grappling with their 
initial experience as college teachers. 

Notwithstanding these and other reservations, and discount- 

* Ibid., p. 314. 


*Ernest V. Hollis, Toward Improving Ph.D. Programs (Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1945). 
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ing overstatement by critics, the evidence, I believe, points 
plainly and convincingly to an urgent need for the better prepa- 
ration of college teachers. Ideas may differ as to the effective- 
ness of methods now under way or in prospect for meeting this 
need, but its actuality cannot be denied. 

There is no one and easy solution to the problem as a whole, 
but I believe there are many avenues of approach to it, with op- 
portunity for cooperation between graduate schools and the 
arts schools, as well as all the other schools that come within 
the compass of graduate interest and concern. 

One of these avenues is the force and spread of the move- 
ment toward general education at the undergraduate level. 
This at once accentuates the need for broadly trained teachers 
and promises for emerging graduate students an enriched back- 
ground of education. For general education is finding, as some- 
one has said, ‘“‘new ways to make the wisdom of learning and 
the knowledge of the arts as well as the sciences, functional 
and living in our time.’’ It is pursuing knowledge, not for its 
own sake, but, in the words of Dean T. R. McConnell, in order 
to advance toward the goal of “living as men and citizens in a 
free society.” Inevitably it is emphasizing social awareness, 
modern relevance, human orientation, and international under- 
standing. It is both a challenge and an opportunity to graduate 
education and is by no means alien to a growing interdepart- 
mentalism in the present-day concepts of such education, a 
theme to which I shall return. 

Another approach to our many-faceted problem is early se- 
lection and counseling. Here the arts schools and graduate 
schools, joining in a common cause, can do much. One of the 
most potent of all educational forces is encouragement, but 
unless the identification of promising talent comes first, this 
force has little meaning. A primary problem, therefore, is 
that of early identification, coupled with the catalyst of en- 
couragement. 

Recently I attended a conference on personnel work in which 
someone pointed out that the marked success of such work in 
one institution lay not so much in the particular ways, tech- 
niques, and tests that were devised as in the gradual winning of 
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a whole faculty to a consciousness of the importance of coun- 
seling. If such a spirit can reach out to faculties everywhere, 
we shall be in a strategic position to meet more effectively than 
heretofore the problem of identification and encouragement. 
When applied to the recruiting of prospective college teachers, 
this problem means, I hasten to add, much more than the 
recognition of high scholarship. As Dr. Ruth E. Eckert has 
said in a recent article, we might well take into account also 
health habits, communication skills, emotional stability, breadth 
of recreational participation, and sincerity of interest in people 
and their problems.° 

Since I have spoken of encouragement as an educational 
catalyst, let me recall a quiet inquiry that I carried on a few 
years ago in my own faculty. In a period of two or three 
months I contrived, over the luncheon table, to ask each of 
twenty-five members of the faculty the same question: “How 
did you happen to go into the field of teaching and research 
that you are in?’ I am not much given to statistics, but I re- 
member that twenty-three named each a different teacher—and 
I may add that not a few named undergraduate teachers—and 
then said, with variations, “He seemed to think that I might 
amount to something. He seemed to have confidence in me.” 

Tapping the future college teacher on the shoulder as early 
as possible is, | think, fundamental; and I also think that our 
problem is to enlist not alone the experts in counseling but the 
whole faculty in the enterprise. This means more than singling 
out talent—it also means counseling and direction at a critical 
time. Not a few universities are already engaged in this kind 
of hunt for teaching talent, and some are using fellowships to 
implement personal encouragement. A case in point is the 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowships at Princeton, offered by invita- 
tion only, in a deliberate attempt to recruit highly promising 
talent for the profession of college teaching. 

Yet another avenue of approach is to be found in the broad- 
ening of graduate programs and the introduction in many uni- 
versities of interdepartmental patterns of study leading to 


* Ruth E. Eckert, “A New Design for the Training of College Teachers,” Jun- 
tor College Journal, XVIII (Sept. 1947), 25-33. 
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graduate degrees. Many do not yet realize that something ap- 
proaching a revolution in graduate study is quietly under way. 
It was given impetus when some of our universities established 
the nonthesis plan for the master’s degree, departing from the 
traditional major-minor pattern, and setting up instead a field 
of concentration with several related fields. This was a con- 
sidered bid for breadth. At Minnesota it was originally sup- 
posed that the plan would be selected, for the most part, by 
those who intended to go only to the master’s level. As it is 
working out, not a few of our most promising students aiming 
at the doctoral level select this plan in order to give themselves 
a broader base for their later specialization. 

Perhaps equally important among the newer graduate trends 
are the interdepartmental programs that are appearing in 
graduate schools across the land, though the published bulle- 
tins do not yet reveal their full extent. I have in mind the 
European and world area studies, which try to bring the total 
resources of a university to bear upon the understanding of a 
given area, cutting across traditional departmental lines. I am 
thinking also of the American studies programs, which at Min- 
nesota, for example, may be carried to the doctoral level, 
drawing upon the riches of history, literature, philosophy, 
anthropology, economics, the fine arts, political science, soci- 
ology, and yet other fields. I call attention also to new pro- 
grams in science, an example of which, from my own university, 
is the cancer biology program, the first of its kind in America. 
This not only sets up interdepartmental bridges but also is 
interstitial—in the sense that it regards the areas lying between 
future research. 

Some critic of American studies interpreted these programs 
as a nationalistic offshoot of the war. This interpretation 
missed the central point, the barn on the landscape—a con- 
sciousness on our part, certainly forwarded by the war, of the 
inadequacies of the old-time specialization. Many of us saw 
these inadequacies at first hand. Personally, I saw them in 
relation to the G.I. Roundtable series of the Army, an enter- 
prise in which we combed the country for writers who had 
breadth of knowledge and understanding, who knew not only 
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the politics or economics of a given area but also the many 
integrated factors of social and religious life and thought, of 
history and folkways, of customs and habits in the setting of the 
past brought to bear upon the present. The tie-up is not, as the 
critic alleged, with nationalism. It is with general education. 
It is with the need, urgent in the world today, of bringing to 
bear upon our problems a more catholic understanding than 
our neat and symmetrical majors of the past tended to produce. 
We should not forget that alongside the American studies pro- 
grams, allegedly nationalistic, stand the international area pro- 
grams, which reach out to all mankind. 

In such programs I see promise of greater breadth for col- 
lege teachers of the future. When, in 1946 at Princeton Uni- 
versity, I described before a group of graduate school deans 
the interdepartmental programs of which I had knowledge, I 
was amazed to learn, in the discussion that followed, how many 
and various are the interdisciplinary programs now sanc- 
tioned either on an established or on an experimental basis 
in American graduate education. It would be enlightening to 
bring together a full picture of what is being done now in this 
field. The evidence seems to indicate that we are laying down 
our departmental pistols—an omen of good import to the train- 
ing of college teachers. 

In the field of what Mr. Hollis calls “in-service graduate 
education,” workshops in higher education represent another 
approach to the problem of college teaching. They have al- 
ready been tested by experiment and development. Minnesota 
embarked upon such a workshop in 1940, and after a first-year 
trial leagued itself with the North Central Association, which 
has sponsored workshops since 1941 both at Minnesota and 
at Chicago. Michigan, Northwestern, Stanford, Columbia, 
and other universities have also conducted such summer pro- 
grams. 

The typical picture at Minnesota is this: Representative 
faculty men and women from colleges in some twenty states 
come together, under competent leadership, to study common 
problems, for graduate credit if they wish, though most of 
the students are postdoctoral. These problems naturally in- 
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clude college teaching, with seminars on college instruction 
and curricular problems, studies of personnel programs, extra- 
curricular student activities, and the objectives of liberal edu- 
cation today. The typical membership represents, I think, 
nearly every departmental interest, but is most notable for its 
representation of strategic spots in the colleges, such as the 
chairmen of faculty committees engaged in the study of special 
problems of college teaching. I have seen these workshops at 
close range and have participated in a few of them, as have 
many of my colleagues, and I believe that they are proving of 
value to the colleges they touch and are also making an impact 
upon thinking in graduate faculty circles. 

Among the many avenues of approach to the common prob- 
lem, we should not neglect the fundamental matter of con- 
tinued study of criteria for the appointment and promotion 
of faculty members. Many universities have attempted the 
difficult task of defining or marking out such criteria, including 
Harvard, California, Michigan, and Ohio State; and at Min- 
nesota one of our senate committees has been engaged for 
more than a year in a fresh approach to it. It would be naive 
not to recognize that many factors other than teaching affect 
both appointment and promotion, but I note an increasing tend- 
ency to emphasize teaching ability. California lists it first 
among its criteria, with the following elaboration: “Perception 
and emphasis of important general objectives, command of sub- 
ject, spirit and skill in conduct of work, development of tech- 
niques appropriate to the nature of the subject, the level of 
instruction, and the number of students, relations with stu- 
dents”; and Ohio State University, in a list of eleven criteria 
leads off with “teaching ability” and amplifies this as the 
“capacity to excite interest and evoke response in students, to 
broaden their outlook, to impart knowledge, to see and convey 
relationships, and encourage the faculty of criticism.” 

If graduate schools are to modify significantly their prac- 
tices in the training of college teachers, they need the results 
of wide inquiry on this fundamental point—not only formula- 
tions of criteria but also the development of methods of ob- 
jective measurement of teaching ability. This problem is all- 
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university in scope, but certainly the arts colleges can make a 
genuine contribution to its solution. Graduate schools can co- 
operate in many ways, among others by following the example 
of Chicago, which is reaching out to its own Ph.D.’s engaged 
in college teaching as well as to their employers in an effort 
to evaluate the university’s training in terms of later classroom 
performance. Our findings in appraising college teaching 
should have some bearing upon our selection of persons for 
training to be college teachers and, I think also, upon the 
character of that training. 

The chairman of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, George F. Zook, has recently described, in addi- 
tion to over-all subject-mastery on the part of college teach- 
ers, a half-dozen criteria for appraising their qualifications 
and work.* He has asked that they have some knowledge of the 
psychological make-up of students, know the society of which 
we all are a part, “personalize” their instruction, have “posi- 
tive character,” have some understanding of the problems and 
objectives of higher education, and demonstrate their capacity 
to grow. The production of college teachers of such stamp, 
he believes, is one of the major problems of American edu- 
cation today. 

Though many needs confront us, the most pressing, in my 
judgment, is for careful studies by all graduate faculties of 
ways of improving their Ph.D. programs for the preparation 
of college teachers, coupled with over-all surveys of experi- 
mentation now under way and of new plans proposed.’ Such 
studies certainly call for cooperation with arts colleges, many 
members of whose faculties, in the universities, are in fact 


*George F. Zook, “Problems Facing Higher Education,” address delivered 
November 10, 1947, before the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 

* The Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education, not available 
when this address was prepared, declares that the “graduate-school program is 
seriously inadequate” in the training of college teachers. “Its single-minded 
emphasis on the research tradition and its purpose of forcing all its students into 
the mold of narrow specialism do not produce college teachers of the kind we 
urgently need.” Establishing the Goals, “Higher Education for American De- 
mocracy,” Vol. I (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1947), p. 89. 
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normally part of the graduate faculties. ‘They also call for 
the continued cooperation of national and regional associa- 
tions of many kinds and for conferences that will bring the 
best thought of college teachers and administrators to bear 
upon the question. There is much truth in Dr. Eckert’s state- 
ment that graduate faculties now “have an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to improve the pattern of American education and, 
through it, the whole level of our civic and cultural life.” * 

It would not be wise to overlook what has been or is being 
done, either at the “grass roots level” or at more rarefied 
heights. We need to take advantage of what various national 
and regional associations are doing and also to know about — 
forward-looking experimentation everywhere. The New Eng- 
land Conference on Graduate Education, for example, has 
looked realistically, in one of its reports, on the system of 
graduate teaching assistantships, a system much too open to 
the charge of exploitation of cheap labor. Our New England 
friends believe and recommend that the system should em- 
phasize training in teaching, with planning and supervision 
designed to achieve for the assistant the maximum value from 
his experience. The Commission on Teacher Education ap- 
pointed by the American Council on Education has given us, 
from the hand of Mr. Hollis, a thought-provoking report on 
Ph.D. programs,’ which has not yet received from graduate 
educational association or teaching faculties the attention it 
deserves. The Commission on Liberal Education of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges and Universities is engaged, 
with wide cooperation, in studying the problem of a proper 
flow of good college teachers. The North Central Association 
has made available a carefully wrought brochure on Better 
Colleges—Better Teachers by Russell Cooper and collabora- 
tors from twenty-eight colleges.” 

Various universities, including Chicago and Princeton, are 


* Eckert, op. cit. 

* Hollis, op. cit. 

” Russell M. Cooper, Better Colleges—Better Teachers, North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Committee on Preparation of Secondary 
School Teachers (New York: Macmillan Co., 1946). 
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offering fellowships designed specifically for students who 
seem to have unusual promise from the point of view of fu- 
ture college teaching careers. Rochester has announced one 
Ph.D. program—in history, not in education—that gives a 
large place to developing competence in teaching, takes that fac- 
tor into account in assessing the student’s work for the degree, 
and even announces that a student who does not reveal “‘posi- 
tive ability from the teaching point of view” may not proceed 
toward the degree. Not a few universities are experimenting 
with new programs or considering modifications of traditional 
programs for the preparation of college teachers, and many, 
as I have indicated, have set up summer programs centered 
upon the problem of improving college teaching, working, not 
primarily with graduate students, but with college teachers 
already on the job—coming to the aid of that liberal arts col- 
lege president who said to Mr. Hollis, ““Those of us who are 
trying to do the general education job on the undergraduate 
level are handicapped by the fact that we have practically to 
train our Ph.D.’s for the work. We cannot find them already 
trained in the graduate schools.” 

Probably there are many other avenues of approach that 
I have not touched upon, but I have said enough to make it 
clear that the problem I have posed can be and is being attacked 
from many angles. Some of these are general education, the 
identification and encouragement of high talent, the broadening 
of graduate programs, the spread of interdepartmental pat- 
terns, the ferment coming out of workshops in higher educa- 
tion and other experimental programs, attempts to measure 
teaching ability and to formulate criteria for appointments 
and promotions, intensive self-study, and efforts to inform 
ourselves not only of the nature of unmet needs but also of 
enlightened thought in our own precincts and across the land 
for meeting those needs. 

Meanwhile, it is certain that specific plans will be forth- 
coming to meet directly the challenge of college presidents 
who cannot find college teachers already trained in the grad- 
uate schools; we may be equally certain that the self-training 
and development of college teachers, whatever plans are 
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devised, will go on as long as we can produce teachers and 
scholars capable of growth. 

One specific plan has already been proposed by Dr. Ruth E. 
Eckert, in an article written out of her conviction that the 
need for broadly educated college teachers makes this a time 
“ripe for significant experimentation.” ™ 

Dr. Eckert has drafted her plan, not for those taking their 
basic work in education and psychology, but for students in 
other fields. It starts with selection and gives place and em- 
phasis to counseling aimed at broadening the prospective teach- 
er’s outlook upon major fields of human activity. It recog- 
nizes the need of testing, preferably before graduate work, to 
determine whether or not such an aim had been measurably 
met and of studying the actual teaching of graduates who 
have gone out to the colleges. It argues for the continuation, 
at the graduate level, of the broadening that now marks gen- 
eral education, and it would permit divisional majors and 
study in related fields. 

The plan would make room for apprentice teaching, care- 
ful case studies by the prospective college teacher of individual 
students, practice counseling, field work to observe practices 
in near-by colleges, and firsthand study of the university’s 
health service, speech clinics, and similar enterprises and 
agencies. The student might serve, it is suggested, as an ad- 
viser to a student organization. 

The plan would involve some kind of core course—a work- 
shop functioning, not in summer for college teachers, but in 
the academic year for prospective college teachers; and an 
advisory committee would aid the student in working out his 
program. In addition to training in the central subject mat- 
ter, Dr. Eckert argues for a certain amount of professional 
training aimed at the goal of understanding the psychology 
of the learner, major forces and problems in higher educa- 
tion, the adjustment and guidance problems of youth, and 
instruments of appraisal. A person trained for college teach- 
ing, she believes, should have some understanding of the 


" Eckert, op. cit. 
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place of personality, interest, and goals in education. The 
plan, as I understand it, is intended to leave room for depth 
and specialization as well as for the experiences and train- 
ing that constitute its novel features. 

I have not mentioned Dr. Eckert’s “design” because I think 
it is necessarily the answer we are looking for. Merely to 
sketch it, as I have done, raises many difficult questions as to 
the time it would require, its relative emphasis upon major 
study, research, and “teacher training,” its applicability to 
students in many and varied fields whose specific professional 
goals have not been clearly marked out, and its profits and 
losses as compared with traditional programs. Whatever its 
shortcomings, however, it does grapple forthrightly with a 
major educational problem, that of the training of college 
teachers; and I believe that the values it is designed to achieve 
are values that we cannot ignore in the education of college 
teachers. 

I believe that there is a clear need of formulating other, 
and perhaps many, plans, and of considering them all critically 
and objectively. If we can arrive at some understanding of the 
goals we think desirable, we can then consider whether or not 
there are ways and procedures possibly less formal than those 
proposed by Dr. Eckert for attaining or making significant 
progress toward attaining them within the compass of the 
traditional three-year doctoral program. 

The proposed plan does not give sufficient emphasis, I 
think, to training in clear, ready, articulate speech, but it does 
emphasize “skill in communication” as one factor in the initial 
selection of candidates, and its social sweep contains some 
promise that the beneficiary’s words will not fall maimed at 
his side of the desk when once he faces college classes, just 
as it contains some promise of a better social adjustment of 
the prospective teacher to the microcosm we call the college 
campus. I think that we need to consider, more carefully than 
we have done in the past, ways of improving the speech of 
our graduates. We need a third language requirement—a 
native language requirement brought to bear upon the in- 
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crease not only of the student’s power of speech but also of 
his skill in writing clear, simple, and interesting English. 

We who have accepted the responsibility of graduate teach- 
ing in the universities of America are engaged in a great task 
that has far-reaching implications not only for our univer- 
sities and colleges but also for our civilization. I recognize 
the importance of training for research and scholarship. But 
I recognize also the importance of preparing the college teach- 
ers of the future for the tasks they will face. In my recog- 
nition of both of these urgencies I ask graduate education to 
give place to the humane priorities that underlie the drive for 
general education, and in particular that priority centered 
upon human social awareness and cooperation—the respon- 
sible sense of oneness with human beings that John Donne 
meant when he said that he was “involved in Mankinde.” 

Education, if it is to have vitality, cannot stand still. It 
must change. It must grow. It must examine and re-examine 
the needs of our people and of mankind and seek ways of 
meeting them with increasing effectiveness. We do well to 
recall that American education and the people it serves have 


not, in the past, lacked the imagination and daring to pioneer 
new frontiers of many kinds. 











Teachers and Dollars!’ 
By MARY TITUS 


HE TEACHER salary crisis has been in the headlines for 

months. This has helped tremendously in bringing to 

the attention of the people the plight of the underpaid 
school teacher. Moreover, Mr. John Q. Public has learned 
through bitter experience that he cannot advertise in the want 
ad section for qualified teachers and have them in John Junior’s 
school the next morning. 

Teachers did not need to be reminded of the crisis con- 
fronting the schools. They did not need to be told of the 
losing fight teachers have had with the rising cost of living. 
They knew that teacher morale in many sections was low— 
understandably so in most cases. They knew that schools 
under such conditions are not able to perform up to the 
standard that the children in this country need. 

For years teachers have sought improved salary schedules. 
Parent-teacher groups and other forward-looking citizens have 
given support in this endeavor. However, the work accom- 
plished little more than an annual gain of about $40 in the 
average salary of all teachers. A large percentage of the 
members of the profession lived on the edge of economic re- 
spectability. The deplorable fact was that most lay citizens 
and some educators accepted these conditions and believed 
that it was impossible to make improvements. 

Then came the defense period just prior to the war. For 
teachers there was the exciting pull of more money in non- 
teaching work. Added to that, the cost of living started its 
upward climb. Teachers started on the great trek out of 
school, and we had what was known as the greatest “‘voca- 
tional migration” of all history. 

Some teachers stayed on their jobs, held there by their love 
of teaching. Some stayed in their schools because of strong 
home ties which could not be broken. Some of our number 


*An address given before the annual meeting of the American Council on 
Education, May 3, 1947, Washington. 
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hopelessly plodded along, ready to drop out the minute a 
better-paying job came along. A few decided to try to get 
results by going on strikes. Many of our number—at least 
350,000 since 1939—became digusted with the situation and 
quit the teaching profession or were drawn off by far higher 
salaries in other employment. 

The few teachers who went on strike walked out of the 
schools in protest against conditions which seemed to them 
intolerable. These walkouts are of little significance compared 
with the steady exodus from the teaching profession which has 
gone on for the past six years. Without fanfare and publicity 
thousands of teachers have been forced out of the profession 
because they could not live on their salaries. 

This exodus was not confined to any one section of our 
country. It took place in every state, from every type of school, 
and from every field of teaching. Thousands of teaching posi- 
tions were kept open only by the employment of five or six 
different persons during a single year. Such instability of teach- 
ing personnel has weakened our school systems and impaired 
the educational opportunity of millions of children. 

There is no doubt that the major reason for the flight from 
the classroom is economic. Teachers are not well enough paid. 
They never have been. Teachers have always lived below com- 
fort and below a decent subsistence. This means constant 
anxiety, the piling up of outside chores to help pay expenses, 
a growing sense of bitterness, a pinched and harrassed feeling 
about living, none of which is likely to produce creative and 
inspired teaching. 

Teaching is one of the occupations in this country in which it 
is crucial that we draw from the best talent that we have. In 
our classrooms we should have people who are informed, 
generous, devoted to duty, with an inner citadel of strength 
in personality, and with a deep conviction that living in a de- 
mocracy is exciting and rewarding. Yet everything possible is 
done to drive such people from our schools into other fields of 
endeavor where the pay is better, even though the work is less 
important. 

Will we ever face these facts? (1) Good teachers will not be 
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made from economic martyrs. (2) Outstanding young people 
will not be attracted to teaching if the pay is below decent sub- 
sistence. (3) American younsters will not respect men and 
women who, by every American standard, seem to have fallen 
behind in the economic race. 

A new policy of pay for teachers must be established. It must 
be one which gives consideration to the salaries received in 
other occupations. Teachers who are professionally prepared 
for the work have invested far more time and money in their 
preparation than the average American worker has spent in 
getting ready for his job. There is data to substantiate that 
statement. The educational level of the average worker is one 
year of high school. In 1940 the average American public 
school teacher had completed more than three years of college. 
Such preparation, which requires expenditure of time and 
money, justifies salaries far above the general average for all 
workers. But what is the situation? In 1929 the average an- 
nual salary of instructional personnel in our schools was $16 
less than that of employees in all forms of private business. 
By 1944 the average pay for teachers was $464 /ess than that 
of the average worker in private employment. More dollars 
have been given to teachers, but not as many dollars as have 
been given to other workers. 

In most studies teachers salaries are compared with salaries 
and wages in other occupations, regardless of the education 
and training required. This is unsound statistically, and it is 
based on a wholly mistaken conception of teaching. For years 
we have striven for adequate training for teachers. For years 
we have insisted that teachers continue training by attendance 
at summer school. It would seem then that we could say teach- 
ing is not an occupation to be compared vocationally with un- 
skilled labor, garbage collection, truck-driving, and street- 
cleaning. That is done frequently. When teachers’ salaries are 
compared with the earnings of unskilled workers, we derive 
contrasts, not comparison. Such comparisons reveal in drastic 
terms the unbelievable discrimination which has been made 
against teachers in matters of salary. 
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An extensive readjustment in teachers salaries must be made, 
not only with consideration of salaries paid the American 
worker in general, but also with due regard to the income of 
other professional workers. Regardless of what any person 
may believe concerning the training, responsibility, and worth 
of other professional workers in comparison with that of 
teaching, we can agree that the average teacher's salary should 
be comparable with the average salary of the professional 
worker in the employ of the federal government. That is now 
more than $4,100, while the average teacher salary is esti- 
mated to be somewhere in the neighborhood of $2,200. 

It should be mentioned that the term “average salary” ob- 
scures a wide range of difference. This is especially true of 
teachers’ salaries. It must be remembered that the term “aver- 
age salary”’ includes the salaries of principals, supervisors, and 
classroom teachers. In these times, is it not rather startling to 
realize that one-half of the members of the teaching profession 
are receiving less than $2,200? 

The teacher’s dollar, as well as the dollar earned by every 
other worker, has shrunk in value. The cost-of-living bonuses 
and adjustments and salary increases given teachers have never 
provided the average teacher with an income equivalent to his 
salary in 1941. There are two reasons for this. 

1. Unlike other citizens, teachers did not pay federal income 
taxes prior to 1939. The first increases given teachers did not 
pay the federal income tax. 

2. The increases granted recently are being cancelled out 
by the upward trend in prices. The fact of the matter is that 
$2,400 less $318 federal income tax paid by a teacher without 
dependents leaves a take-home salary of $2,092. On the basis 
of December prices that money has a prewar purchasing power 
of about $1,315. 

According to Department of Commerce figures, income pay- 
ments to individuals in the United States in 1946 were 117 per- 
cent higher than they were in 1940. In sharp contrast teachers’ 
salaries increases since 1940 have gone up only 38 percent. 
Those figures show very clearly that even though there have 
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been salary increases, those increases have not enabled teachers 
to be reasonably free from economic worries so that they 
might do their best work for youth. 

However, it seems wise to stress the fact that the cost of 
living should not be the basic issue in our efforts for more dol- 
lars for teachers. The entire teaching profession must be 
raised to a higher professional plane. Increasing salaries mere- 
ly to meet the rising cost of living is no solution. 

Teachers must receive increases in salary commensurate 
with their training, ability, and value to society. Perhaps lay 
citizens and some members of our profession need to be edu- 
cated to the recognition of the teacher as a personality, a con- 
tributing individual in the community, and not as a functional 
adjunct to the school building. 

Many state legislatures have enacted minimum salary laws 
that advanced the whole salary level in their respective states, 
and have allocated more state money for the support of local 
schools. School boards which provided temporary increases 
are now including them in new basic salary schedules which 
begin to approach professional levels. Beginning salaries of 
$2,400 are realities in some few states. Maximum salaries that 
exceed $4,500 are in effect in some of the larger cities. These 
instances show that the present salary crisis in education can 
be met. It has been met by some communities; it can be met 
everywhere if the community, the state, and the federal gov- 
ernment each assumes its share of responsibility for financing 
public schools. 

Many communities have evidenced their willingness and 
ability to meet the great need for more dollars for teachers. 
However, that one-half of the nation’s teachers who receive 
less than the average salary still suffer financial hardships. 

Teachers in rural schools are especially handicapped finan- 
cially. They are paid on the average about half as much as 
teachers in cities. There are still some rural teachers whose an- 
nual income from their teaching positions is $600 or less. It 
should be of major interest that 51 percent of the nation’s 
children are being taught by underpaid teachers—people who 
in many cases have had little or no training. 
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If the schools are to attract and hold their due proportion 
of the intellectual talent of the nation, salary schedules must 
be comparable to those which attract talent into other profes- 
sions. It is recommended that such schedules begin with a min- 
imum salary of at least $2,400 for the teacher with an A.B. 
degree. They must include salaries up to $5,000 or more for the 
teacher of long experience. A lower salary schedule will not 
guarantee the high quality of personnel and stability of service 
which is essential in our schools if education is to meet its 
challenge. It is right that the teaching profession should strive 
for the time when the public will demand the same kind of skill 
in the school, for the education of all youth, that is now found 
in the surgeon’s office, in the hospitals, and in our courts. 

Shameful as the salary situation may be, there are other 
reasons which caused teachers by the thousands to give up 
teaching. There are situations which create constant frustra- 
tion and place too great a burden on the energy, patience, and 
enthusiasm of teachers. First in this category is the over- 
crowded class. There is an ever-increasing need for individual 
attention for children. We have talked about the breakdown 
in the home and the need for the school to assume responsi- 
bilities which were previously cared for by the home. With one 
divorce in every three marriages, there is no doubt that the 
school must play a larger role if all the needs of children are 
to be met. Even though much has been said about the school’s 
additional responsibility, little has been done to lessen the load 
of the teacher so that there may be more time, energy, and 
patience for meeting the individual needs of children. 

Almost daily, extra duties are given to the teacher because 
of the community endeavors which are advanced in the class- 
room. These are all worthy projects and teachers are glad 
to assist. However it must be remembered that time so spent 
steals from the time and energy that the teacher should devote 
to educational processes and child growth and development. 

The value of security in position is well known to all of us. 
However, there is great opposition to tenure for members of 
the teaching profession. The main objection is that incompe- 
tent teachers—dead timber—will become rooted in our schools. 
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There is not a tenure law in this country that does not provide 
for dismissal of the incompetent teacher. We should ask our- 
selves these questions: Has it ever been the practice to dis- 
charge the incompetent teacher? What are we doing about 
incompetent teachers? 

Teachers want more time and greater opportunity to share 
responsibility for planning better educational programs. Far 
too many educators fail to realize the inspiration teachers re- 
ceive from the feeling of being a vital part of our great enter- 
prise. 

More and more teachers are talking about the great need 
for pre-service and in-service training programs which are 
adequate. There is a crying need for constructive supervision. 
If there ever was a time in our schools for competent and in- 
spired leadership, that time is now. Through effective guid- 
ance teachers should be sincerely motivated to better services 
and to continued professional growth. 

All these educational measures mean, not only more dollars 
for teachers, but also more dollars for education. There are 
other problems facing our schools for which it is imperative 
that we have more money. 

Thirteen million babies were born in the United States in 
the five years after America entered World War II. Popula- 
tion experts had predicted there would be nine million. The 
sharply increased enrollment in our kindergartens in 1945 was 
just the beginning of a great tide of children for our schools. 
The year 1965 will have passed before the bumper crop of 
children born since the war will have passed through our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Additional teachers must be 
employed for the coming increased enrollment. New buildings 
must be erected to house them. Our present school plants are 
overcrowded and in need of modernization. 

There is one solution to the problem. More money must be 
spent on educating youth. The National Education Association 
estimates that a program of education which meets the needs 
of youth today will cost this nation between six and seven bil- 
lion dollars. 

Our nation is spending 114 percent of its income on edu- 
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cation. That percentage must be increased. Is that too much to 
ask of America, the richest country in the world? Three per- 
cent could be spent and not exceed the efforts of bankrupt 
England. More than 7 percent should be spent if we expect to 
surpass Russia in her effort to educate her youth. 

Some states cannot promote an adequate program of edu- 
cation without assistance from our federal government. Fed- 
eral aid for education must come. The subject has been viewed 
with alarm; it has been acclaimed; and it has been fiercely 
fought. 

The teaching profession must stand for the fundamental 
issues of federal aid. (1) We cannot have equal educational 
opportunity in the United States without it. (2) It is possible 
to have federal aid without federal control. (3) The current 
crisis in education will not be solved unless the taxing power of 
the federal government is used for education. 

The fundamental importance of education has been empha- 
sized by national leaders from the time of George Washing- 
ton up to the present day. Years ago John Adams said, ‘““The 
whole people must take upon themselves the education of the 
whole people and be willing to bear the expense of it.’’ With 
our greatly increased population and the complexities of the 
modern world that statement is more true today and far more 
imperative. 

In spite of the proclaimed faith of the American people 
in education, schools have never been adequately supported. 
Right now we are spending only about 3 billion dollars a year 
for all phases of public education. Our bill for education is a 
small one for a nation whose people had an income of 165 
billion dollars in the year 1946, and who, according to conserv- 
ative economic opinion, can have an annual income of at least 
125 billion dollars in the years just ahead. 

The situation in education today is comparable in some ways 
to the situation after the first World War. Then there were 
increases in teacher salaries. Then there were new school build- 
ings and an expansion of the educational program. Gradually 
these improvements, even though inadequate, caused the pub- 
lic and some members of our profession to look with com- 
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placent pride upon our schools. Moreover, after the first 
World War many leaders talked about the importance of the 
education of youth in planning tor world peace. Much was said 
but little action was taken. 

H. G. Weils in his famous statement of the 1920's pre- 
dicted that ‘‘the fortunes of the world are dependent upon 
the outcome of a race between education and catastrophe.” 
By 1939 it was clear that education had lost the race. It cost 
the world six years of bitter warfare, countless casualties, and 
three trillion dollars to give itself another chance—a chance 
to start the race over again. 

Will the world as a whole and our country in particular take 
tull advantage of that chance? Will sound education and other 
instruments of human progress become of first importance? 
We are told that education is the most important weapon for 
peace. If that be true—and we believe it is—do we ask too 
much of the people when we ask for more money for schools? 
Not when we consider that World War II cost this nation 300 
billion dollars up to VJ Day. In one year we spent 90 billion 
dollars for military purposes alone. Of course, victory was 
cheap at any price. Any other alternative would have been un- 
thinkable. However, we should know that 90 billion dollars is 
more than we have spent on education since the beginning of 
this nation’s history. 

Now we have started the race all over again. The tremen- 
dous cost of the last war and the prospects of utter destruction 
of civilization in another war make it imperative that perma- 
nent world peace be established. If that is done, it must be done 
on the basis of international understanding. 

This ideal can be achieved only through education. Does 
America have responsibility for such education on a world- 
wide basis? The answer to that question might be found by 
asking some other questions. Did America assume responsi- 
bility for helping to win the war on world-wide battle fronts? 
Are the people of America assuming responsibility now to help 
feed and clothe people in war-torn countries ? Is it not far more 
important that America should offer the leadership in develop- 
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ing a system of education which will serve to prevent the neces- 
sity for cooperation in a future war? 

Yes, the race has started all over again. Education is in a 
favored position this time. UNESCO offers the means where- 
by international understanding through education can be at- 
tained. 

Teachers have a great task before them. A task motivated 
by a most worthy objective—a desire that education will play 
a basic role in the future of a world in which good will and 
international understanding will outlaw war. Many people in 
the world look to America for leadership, and we teachers 
must strive to build the lighthouse schools for the world. 
Moreover, we must lend every effort in obtaining adequate 
educational opportunities for the youth of the world. 

It has been said that if ever there was a time in history when 
teachers should rise to greatness, that time is now. There is a 
challenge to every teacher as an individual to strive, as never 
before, to give the best services possible. However, the job 
before us cannot be done if we work as individuals. Our pro- 
fession is challenged to build an organization at the local, 
state, national, and international levels. Thus we will achieve a 
strength in keeping with the needs of our times. 

Labor, business, industry, agriculture, and the professions 
have created extensive and powerful organizations to meet 
the increasing complex problems which face the world. If edu- 
cation is to be kept in its relative perspective to national and 
international life, the teaching profession must also create an 
effective and powerful organization. It is the teachers of this 
country professionally united, intelligently aggressive, and 
sanely courageous, who must offer leadership in the drive for 
an educational program which will build a tomorrow that is 
strong and secure—a tomorrow free of fear, selfishness and 
injustice—a tomorrow, in which there will be no war. 











Unfinished Business in Korea 
By J. FRANKLIN RAY, JR. 


F ALL THE OCCUPATIONAL responsibilities devolving on 
(3 the United States after World War II, South Korea 
presents to American education the most difficult and 
challenging opportunity—a difficulty as yet scarcely analyzed 
and a challenge to date most inadequately met. 

The problem in Korea differs in several respects from that 
in other areas occupied and administered by American authori- 
ties. The Koreans are not defeated enemies, but liberated 
victims of the first international aggression of this century, 
the first century in which the popular conscience of mankind 
has come to condemn international aggression as inherently 
evil. This particular aggression of Japan against Korea be- 
tween 1905 and 1910 is one the United States facilitated by 
its good offices, in what then seemed our best interests. 

In Europe a clear distinction in occupation policy and pro- 
gram was made between Italy, former enemy and later co- 
belligerent, and other ex-enemy areas. Yet South Korea, a 
liberated area, has been ruled for over two years by the United 
States Army Military Government (known as USAMGIK) 
of identical juridical status as the American military govern- 
ment in Japan, our major Asiatic ex-enemy. 

A further apparent anomaly is that in South Korea US- 
AMGIK has, until recently, ruled directly, with only limited 
and what some Koreans have called “puppet-like” participa- 
tion by Koreans, rather than as in Japan through an indige- 
nous government with broad and growing primary responsi- 
bility for governmental functions. 

As in all occupied areas, the positive goal of American 
policy in Korea is to assist in building an independent demo- 
_ cratic state. Every other occupied area has had long ex- 
perience of both statehood and independence in postfeudal 
modern history. Each of the others has also had extended 
exposure to democracy. Even Japan, with concededly less 
democratic spirit than Germany or Austria between the wars, 
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had many democratic-style institutions which came into faint 
bloom in the 1920’s. 

Korea’s history differs markedly from that of the other 
occupied areas. In these differences lie both an explanation 
of the anomalies of American occupation policy and a clue 
to understanding the American educational problem in this 
country. Korea long held a place of unique honor in the fa- 
milial society of East Asiatic nations which acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Emperor of the Middle Kingdom, China. 
Koreans take just pride in the achievements of their ancient 
and distinct culture. But Korea can scarcely be credited with 
having enjoyed either independence or statehood in terms of 
modern international law before the end of the Sino-Japanese 
War of 1895 which released her from Chinese tutelage.* Her 
brief independence came to an end ten years later when the 
settlement of the Russo-Japanese War of 1905 by the Ameri- 
can-sponsored Treaty of Portsmouth made Korea a protec- 
torate of Japan. Statehood itself was extinguished five years 
later by the incorporation of Korea into the Japanese Empire. 
And throughout the tragic decade of independent nationhood, 
Korea was ruled by an autocratic, inefficient, and corrupt im- 
perial court which served as chessboard for contending great 
powers. The House of Li gave Korea no more training in 
democracy than did the subsequent period of Japanese colonial 
rule. 

How, then, can Korea achieve statehood, independence, 
and democracy? What do we mean by these goals? What 
assistance can the educational program of USAMGIK con- 
tribute to their realization? 

Four aspects of the composite objective can be distin- 
guished. In the first place, the political independence of 
Korea is clearly attainable only by the acts of external powers, 
the United States and the U.S.S.R., which now divide the un- 
happy country by armies in mutually mistrustful deadlock over 
the procedure for evacuation. Under such conditions the only 


*M. F. Nelson, Korea and the Old Orders in East Asia (Baton Rouge: Loui- 
siana State University Press, 1946), chaps. xi-—xii. 
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contribution that the Koreans themselves can make to the goal 
of political independence is to desire and demand it. This 
they have done and are doing, loudly and repeatedly. The 
desire is not the product of past education, nor can future 
education assist directly in the realization of the demand. 
At most, education may help to phrase the demand in terms 
of such plausibility as to persuade the occupying powers of the 
wisdom and feasibility of yielding to Korean desires. In the 
last analysis, however, these external powers will act in ac- 
cordance with their own conceptions of their respective na- 
tional interests and international obligations. 

The second aspect of the complex aim of USAMGIK is 
statehood or self-government for the Koreans. This goal is 
one to which various educational paths lead, as is recognized 
by Korean college students now majoring in political science 
in ever-increasing numbers. (This trend contrasts signifi- 
cantly with the popularity of courses in banking and finance 
in China.) Statecraft and public administration are disci- 
plines of obvious potential vocational value in Korea. The 
direct transition of the Korean people from their own abso- 
lute monarchy to even more efficiently authoritarian Japanese 
rule precluded previous substantial participation by the peo- 
ple in government. The development of a cadre of educated 
candidates for public service may be expected to influence 
occupation authorities to expand Korean representation in 
the present governmental framework. The same training 
should contribute to retention of Korean independence when 
won. 

The third element in current Korean aspiration is economic 
independence. In concrete terms this means two things: (a) 
first call on products of Korean agriculture and industry which 
were so long siphoned off to meet Japanese priorities, and (b) 
development of the skills needed to operate such of the 
Japanese-installed factories and other facilities in Korea as 
are essential to the economic health of the country. To the 
vast majority of Koreans, eking out a bare subsistence on 
minuscule farms held wholly or partly as tenants rather than 
as Owners, economic independence means relief from past op- 
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pression, rent, and debt. This goal prescribes further content 
courses for educational effort in Korea, through the whole 
range of modern technology in agriculture and industry, in- 
cluding instruction in business administration, agricultural 
economics, and governmental fiscal policy. 

The fourth and last component of our objective is democ- 
racy. From the standpoint of the occupying authorities, the 
democratization of Korea is considered desirable on the prem- 
ise that democratic nations are peace-loving nations and 
make better neighbors in the world-community. To Ameri- 
cans this premise is both an article of faith and an empirical 
generalization from our national experience. Thoughtful 
Americans would probably concede that democratization does 
not necessarily imply Americanization; that is, the wholesale 
transfer of all or most American institutions to Korean soil. 
Yet, “We cannot help but be strongly impressed by the fact 
that the United States, the nation about whose peaceful in- 
tentions we are most confident, is a great democracy. .. . [De- 
mocracy implies] .. . a faith in the decisions of the people. 
In a democracy, they will control national policy, and they 
will be against war... .”? 

The American conception of democracy is compounded of 
this fundamental faith and of belief in the individual worth 
of human beings, in human freedom, in the equalization of 
opportunity for self-realization, and in the ideal of equal jus- 
tice under the law. The attitude which we call democratic is 
also inextricably bound up with faith in experimentation, in 
the capacity of scientific method applied to all fields of human 
knowledge to expand indefinitely man’s control over the physi- 
cal universe. It carries the further hope, often frustrated but 
ever recurring, that devotion to the dual cult of political de- 
mocracy and modern science will eventually lead to harmo- 
nious and fruitful cultural interchange among the nations in a 
setting of ever-advancing economic welfare for all. 

This complex of attitudes takes bodily form in a variety of 


*E. M. Martin, “The Results of the Allied Occupation of Japan, An Interim 
Report” (Mimeographed; New York: American Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1947), p. 27. 
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political, economic, social, and educational institutions. Such 
institutions can obviously be introduced in an occupied area 
as models, and several have already been thus established in 
Korea. Their frames are visible and accessible to all law- 
abiding subjects of USAMGIK. Close scrutiny reveals, how- 
ever, their skeletal and fragile character in Korea today. 
Practical wisdom warns that they will lack substantial life 
until they are entered, inhabited, and probably remodelled by 
Koreans who are themselves imbued with the democratic 
attitude. 

The Confucian attitude, which was Korean orthodoxy until 
forty years ago and still underlies the thinking of the Korean 
masses, involves a very different approach to life. Confucius and 
his school taught conformity to the hierarchical order of na- 
ture established by the will of heaven, acquiescence in ordained 
inequalities, perception of the transitory character of all phe- 
nomenal being and action, and preached the sinful folly of 
any efforts to bend nature to man’s will. The Confucian con- 
ception of rule, at all levels from the family to the empire, 
involved reliance on the influence of personal exemplary con- 
duct of aesthetically sensitive rulers; but this reliance was 
qualified by practical skepticism as to the efficacy of personal 
example beyond the reaches of the family or clan. And, 
through the centuries, Confucianism “degenerated from a 
study of human nature into a system of ritualized etiquette. 
In the administrative sphere, it became a tradition that every 
administrative act required the sanction of historical prece- 
dent.” * 

The mere juxtaposition of these thumb-nail sketches of 
two world-views at issue suggests the magnitude of the task 
of democratizing Korea. And these are the basic views at 
issue. Japanese imperialism, with all its prostituted applica- 
tion of occidental technology, technique, and institutions, gave 
Confucian agricultural Korea little more than a veneer in 
forty years of rule. It is hard to credit that in two years the 


* A. J. Toynbee, A Study of History, Abridgment of Vols. I-VI by D. C. Som- 
ervell (New York and London: Oxford University Press, 1947), p. 507. 
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sovietization program in North Korea has achieved so much 
as a veneer. 

When USAMGIK embarked in early 1947 on a campaign 
to “Koreanize”’ the civil administration of South Korea, it did 
not contemplate the restoration of Korea’s Confucian past. 
The precise intent of this program was not entirely clear to 
the Educational and Informational Survey Mission which 
was dispatched to Korea by the War and State Departments 
in June of the same year, but certain dominant motivations 
were evident. Objectives included speeding up the elimina- 
tion of Japanese authoritarian influences, the introducing of 
American democratic institutions and practices, increasing 
delegation of authority to Koreans themselves, and, last but 
not least, counteracting the apparently concerted efforts of 
Soviet agents to discredit USAMGIK and win converts to an 
alternative and unacceptable conception of democracy. 

In the fields of eduation and public information activities, 
the Survey Mission understood “Koreanization” to aim at 
“the development of a program indigenous to the life and 
culture of Korea, under Korean leadership.” In endorsing 
this broad objective, and appraising progress toward it, the 
mission recognized that steps had been taken toward decen- 
tralization of authority and democratization of administra- 
tion. The mission also noted, however, that “many recipients 
of delegated authority . . . lack experience in the technique of 
democratic administration,” and advised that “further efforts 
should be directed to training administrators . . . before fur- 
ther decentralization is effected.” * 

In a very special sense, democracy cannot be instituted by 
directives however cogent, nor transferred by appointments 
however sage. Nor does quantity or extent of educational 
effort of itself lead to democracy—witness the highly educated 
German people and the universally literate Japanese. The culti- 
vation of democracy is peculiarly the product of a particular 

*“Report of the Educational and Informational Survey Mission to Korea” 
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kind of educational program which itself embodies and exem- 
plifies the end to which it strives. The essence of democ- 
racy is not content, but method. 

How can method be taught? Our analysis of the problem 
suggests some answers. While instruction in content can in 
some fashion be accomplished by the time-honored oriental 
process of rote mimesis, the teaching of method requires the 
application of method itself in the educational program. The 
method involved is the scientific method of occidental science 
which has been deemed an integral component of the conception 
of democracy which we seek to impart to the Koreans in such 
wise that they will make it their own. 

On the level of ultimate philosophy, F. S. C. Northrop has 
demonstrated a profound and subtle application of scientific 
method to the basic problem of reconciling the conflicting 
world-views of our age, in a treatise ° which is notable for its 
penetrating insight into and critical analysis of both occidental 
and oriental cultures. Students of the American educa- 
tional problem in Korea and American educators assuming 
operating responsibilities in USAMGIK will alike find food 
for thought in its pages. 

Even short of such all-embracing metaphysical syntheses 
as Northrop’s, it is not hard for educators to recognize hu- 
man and social values worthy of preservation in the traditional 
culture of Korea, either in their own terms or by the historic 
process of reinterpretation and identification with what are 
to us familiar democratic values. Experimentation along 
these lines appears feasible through the whole gamut of 
Korean education today. A start has been made in the Social 
Life courses devised for primary grades, which seek to build 
and broaden into community and larger groups the familial 
loyalty taught by Confucius. Poems and essays of the Con- 
fucian classics which evoke the poignant evanescence of mor- 
tality can provide instructive overtures to secondary and col- 
legiate grade courses which trace the history of modern science 


°F. S.C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West: An Enquiry Concerning 
W orld Understanding (New York: Macmillan Co., 1946). 
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past countless discarded dogmas and defeated theories to the 
broader and firmer, but still tentative, hypotheses of our time. 
Discipline is discipline, East or West, and there is no dearth 
of indigenous tradition to support and sanctify such obedience 
as is a necessary ingredient of the good democratic life. 
Transference of the object of obedience and loyalty is a legi- 
timate assignment for psychologically sophisticated educators. 
Against the background of Korean history, it is a challenging 
field for experimentation. 

The experimental attitude must necessarily inspire the spon- 
sors of all imported institutions and practices in Korean edu- 
cation if democracy is to take true root in Korea. 

Unhappily, the soil of military government is by its very 
nature an awkward and almost hostile one in which to bring 
the plant of democracy to flower and fruit. Experimentation, 
the vital spark of democracy, appears in uniform as indecision 
or inconsistency, and in this guise is bitterly resented and elo- 
quently abused by friendly Koreans. Incumbent officials of 
USAMGIK are among the first to concede their invidious 
position. It is, indeed, ironic that the most conspicuous mani- 
festation of democratic America in South Korea today is our 
Army—that subordinate and specialized sector of our citi- 
zenry who must forswear most democratic rights for their 
few selves, that they may effectively protect these same bene- 
fits for the many. An occupation corps administered under 
the Articles of War can itself hardly serve as exemplar of a 
government and people who started their national life with 
the Declaration of Independence and have since flourished 
under the Constitution and Bill of Rights. 

Yet democracy as a method must be taught, among other 
means, by example. If the macrocosm of USAMGIK cannot 
perform this function, the officers and civilians comprising 
the educational staff of the command carry all the heavier 
responsibility of demonstrating democracy in their official 
and social life among themselves and in their relations with 
Korean colleagues and the Korean public. They dare not 
let it be said of them, as of Americans in another occupied 
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area, that they “live in a world within a world. . . in almost 
every respect as American as Oklahoma. . . . Americans, 
when they live abroad, carry their own environment with them. 
They form a kind of protective circle against the strangeness 
and the foreignness in the midst of which they are living.” * 
History forbids such indulgence. Americans in Korea today 
inherit the inescapable role of confirming and validating the 
democratic example set by the American missionaries of yes- 
terday in their religious guidance, medical practice, and educa- 
tional endeavor in Korea. They led the Koreans to think of 
the United States as heaven and Americans as angels. With- 
out going that far, American educators can do much to refute 
the evidence provided in unhappy experiences with some early 
and unruly combat troops, which suggested that the United 
States was perhaps peopled largely by rough soldiery rather 
than by missionary angels. 

The instructive power and moral force of personal example 
is a cardinal tenet of oriental doctrine. It would be culpable 
negligence to fail to employ it to the utmost in our cause; it 
will be fatal to our mission to let it work against us. In the 
twentieth century the effective range of personal example is 
manifolded endlessly by the media of the modern communica- 
tions arts—the written word as transmitted promptly in timely 
periodicals and more enduringly in books, the insistent voice 
of the ubiquitous radio, the constant and unvarying drama of 
the movies. These media we made; they should work for us. 
What momentary madness has led us to gag our voice, re- 
strict our images, and stint our print? 

The pragmatic test of example is practice. To aid Koreans 
in the practice of democracy, certain imported institutions are 
useful. Forums can provide democratic opportunity for demo- 
cratic expression of individual and community problems, 
views, proposals, plans—without hierarchical precedence 
based on office held, geneology, wealth, or (a factor of great 
traditional importance in Korea) personal age. It would be 


*Marquis Childs, “Calling Washington,” column in the Washington Post, 
Sept. 9, 1947. 
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unwarranted Western arrogance to assume that the elements 
of rudimentary democratic attitudes and practices do not exist 
in many fields and at many levels in oriental life. The alert 
American educator will search them out and will encourage 
native growths as zealously as he cultivates selected trans- 
plants. It then falls to administrators and perhaps even leg- 
islators to combat those forces and institutions which tend to 
thwart the growth and diminish the yield. 

For criticism is another stage of the democratic method. 
Little positive contribution to the democratization of Korea 
can be expected from sentimental Western orientalists whose 
uncritical admiration for this venerable civilization blinds 
them to its anachronistic incongruence with the intellectual 
and moral demands of the atomic age. 

When Korea was liberated, the pre-existing educational 
system was combed thoroughly with a view to eliminating the 
false and poisonous content introduced by the Japanese. In 
this primary task, criticism had little scope. Recognizably 
Japanese importations had no defenders. Purge in terms of 
origin rather than value occasioned some real loss of educa- 
tional aids that have been difficult to replace. 

Yet the authoritarian structure of the educational system 
of Korea and the undemocratic attitudes and teaching methods 
of Japanese-trained school administrators and instructors 
have proved less amenable to radical purge techniques." One 
of the hardest tasks of American educational advisers in 
Korea is the patient and tactful but persistent erosion of the 
autocratic legacy of Japanese habits and manners. 

In the face of existing shortages of staff, educational equip- 
ment, and materials in Korea, it may be premature to press 
now for thorough-going critical examination of, and Socratic 
attack on, some of the basic undemocratic dogmas of tradi- 
tional Korean philosophy and life. But the job needs doing. 
The de-Japonization and re-Koreanization of authority in 
Korea, even accompanied by the introduction of an extensive 


"J. F. Ray, Jr., “Reorganization of Educational System,” The Voice of Korea, 
Vol. IV, No. 89 (Washington: Korean Affairs Institute, 1947). 
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facade of American institutions, will not suffice to make Korea 
a democratic state. 

Example, practice, and criticism are all essential to the edu- 
cational task of democratizing Korea. There remains for 
review teaching itself. What courses should be taught? By 
what methods? What kind and grouping of faculty is re- 
quired? 

In examining other facets of the Korean problem, note has 
been taken of the important contributions which certain broad 
fields of content curriculums can make to the future of Korea. 
But effective dissemination of content presupposes sound teach- 
ing method, and method must be employed by trained teach- 
ers. Korea acutely lacks teachers trained in the democratic 
method. In the words of the Report of the 1947 Survey Mis- 
sion, “Basic to the improvement of education in Korea is the 


strengthening of teaching ... through ... programs of 
teacher-training. . . . Future teachers must have . . . an op- 
portunity to observe under actual teaching conditions a dem- 
onstration of the best teaching methods . . . an opportunity 


to engage in practice teaching under supervision.”’ * 

Such opportunity for Korean teachers has to date been 
limited to the few who have had the privilege of attendance 
at privately supported missionary colleges in Korea, and the 
handful who have had training in normal institutions in demo- 
cratic countries. USAMGIK practice, following that in other 
occupied areas, has been to provide a limited number of educa- 
tional advisers for service in the governmental administrative 
system for Korean education. These advisers have, generally 
speaking, been so occupied with their consultative and observa- 
tional duties that time has not permitted them to participate 
in teacher training. The services of this small group of ad- 
visers have been augmented by the occasional tours of individ- 
ual “visiting experts” in special fields of education. Such in- 
dividual experts with specific short-term assignments have not 
had significant impact on the central problem of teacher train- 
ing in Korea. 


* Op. cit., p. 12. 
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As the most promising near-term plan of attack on this 
problem, the Survey Mission recommended, “That a group 
of educational specialists be recruited . . . for a period of at 
least six months, and . . . organized to constitute a training 
institute to provide intensive short-term courses of training 
for [Korean] educational administrators and teachers at all 
levels. The fields . . . should include: school administration, 
school finance, philosophy of education, educational psychol- 
ogy, methods of teaching. . . . The entire program of visiting 
experts in the field of education for Korea should be inte- 
grated with the operation of this institute.” ° 

This recommendation visualized the establishment in Korea 
of an integrated faculty of professionally competent and per- 
sonally adapted American specialists under the leadership of 
an experienced and dynamic director, to conduct a teacher- 
training workshop and demonstration center which would of- 
fer a condensed core curriculum of basic modern democratic 
educational theory and techniques on a short-term emergency 
basis to successive nuclear groups of Koreans whose leader- 
ship and influence can be expected to affect education and 
industry throughout the country. 

The program thus outlined was approved by the responsible 
authorities and detailed plans for its implementation were 
under study in the fall of 1947. Pending the actual creation 
of the proposed center, our general review of the educational 
problem in Korea leads to several observations. 

In the first place, the complexity of the political and eco- 
nomic situation in Korea, as well as the knotty educational 
task itself, prevents confident prediction of success for the 
planned training center in advance of the acid test of the ex- 
periment itself. Results superior to those to date can, how- 
ever, be reasonably expected, to the extent that staffing and 
organization of the center can be effected according to a de- 
sign directed at overcoming recognized defects in past pro- 
cedure. Should the center prove inadequate in its initial 
structure or scope, loyalty to the method which led to its con- 


*Ibid., p. 26. 
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ception, the method which it in turn is intended to exemplify 
and teach, requires readiness on the part of its sponsors to 
make prompt adjustments to conform with changed appraisals 
of the problem it is designed to solve. 

A further caveat: the democratization of Korea cannot be 
undertaken in the expectation of quick results. The stress 
laid by its proponents on the emergency character of the train- 
ing-center project is a measure of the felt urgency that the 
educational program of USAMGIK, the only program that 
holds promise of advancing the democratization phase of the 
purpose of the occupation, be brought to life, and soon. This 
stress nowise reflects the belief that this or any other project 
can serve as panacea, or that the task is other than a long and 
arduous one. 

The exigencies of day-to-day pressures on USAMGIK in- 
evitably introduce a sense of competition in all fields of gov- 
ernmental endeavor in South Korea—competition with the 
corresponding programs of a different and, for the time being 
at least, overtly hostile system in North Korea. Yet in the 
field of education for democracy, emphasis on competition as 
such can lead to concentration on the superficialities of topical 
polemic, at the cost of neglect of long-view democratic funda- 
mentals. Competition of as bitter a character as is involved 
in the United States—Soviet ideological conflict now waging in 
Korea tends to gravitate to the lower of the two standards. 
The experience of USAMGIK to date indicates that this is a 
low level indeed—too murky and noxious an air for demo- 
cratic educational theory and practice to breathe and live. 

Yet neither the distance to the objective, nor the terrors 
of the struggle joined on such unequal ground, can justify 
despondency or defeatism. The political and economic life of 
Korea, her present-day culture and education, are all relative- 
ly undeveloped and malleable. Though visibly shaken by the 
disillusionments ef a military occupation, America’s reservoir 
of good will in Korea still stands high, and Korean faith in 
American intentions is strong. And Korea cannot be classed 
as a passive and importunate suppliant for bounties from 
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abroad; she is demonstrating a will and a capacity to help her- 
self. 

Her people, it is true, are just beginning to relearn, in the 
primary schools and in a spontaneous and impressive adult 
education movement, the excellent indigenous alphabet, em- 
ployment of which was long banned by the Japanese. But this 
circumstance does not fairly measure her position vis-a-vis 
more fortunate nations. Korea does not necessarily face 
tortuous centuries ahead such as lay between Beowulf and 
Shakespeare, between Runnymede and Philadelphia. History 
is foreshortened now, and rapid recapitulation of the ages of 
the growth of the democratic spirit is feasible. Doubters 
should study the experience of Czechoslovakia between the 
wars, of British India in Ghandi’s lifetime. Closer home to 
Korea, consider the democratic and educational progress of 
China in the astounding decade from 1928 to 1937, before 
external aggression and schism in the body politic combined 
to elicit regressive countermeasures toxic both to political de- 
mocracy and to democratic education in China. 

Nor, finally, can we plead the unquestionably imperative 
demands of our postwar educational problems at home, to 
excuse us from discharging responsibilities overseas. Accept- 
ance of such an argument is a confession of cultural bank- 
ruptcy. For in the realm of democratic education, as in all 
the ranges of the human spirit, the ancient and paradoxical 
spiritual law holds true, that “whosoever would save his life 
shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose his life . . . shall save 
it.” In our own day, the philosopher of history reminds us 
that cultures which turn inward become sterile; that only the 
dynamic and outgoing faiths and doctrines are self-renewing 
and potentially eternal. 

Is democracy a living force in American life and American 
education? Korea in 1948 presents a difficult and challenging 
opportunity to demonstrate the answer to this question in 
deeds rather than words. 








Training of Women Teachers 
in Nigeria 


By GLADYS PLUMMER 


is a complex one. This vast territory covering 373,000 

square miles has, as far as is known, an African popu- 
lation of about 22,000,000 split up into tribes and groups 
with widely differing standards of life and culture. The 
European population is very small—not more than 5,000— 
including government servants, missionaries, traders, and 
miners. A program of education for the African women 
must meet the varying needs of this vast population spread 
over the bush, villages, and towns of Nigeria and must be 
adapted to the social structure of the different groups. 

In villages and cities of the western provinces, over 3,000,- 
000 Yorubas carry on a pattern of life inherited from their 
ancestors and are dependent largely on the farming of small 
holdings and petty trading. A holding which is even a few 
yards square is still to the Yoruba his “farm.”’ His wife 
buys peppers, onions, cloth, native cosmetics, “medicine” 
(charms) :and sells them in the market. All Yoruba women 
are born traders; they are never so happy, so much their own 
mistresses, as when—-sitting on low stools in the big evening 
market, with tiny palm oil wicks giving a flickering light—they 
bargain with purchasers over a tenth of a penny’s difference 
in price. 

The Ibos of the eastern provinces are farmers in a densely 
populated area. Unlike the Yorubas, they have little tribal 
cohesion and are loosely grouped in clans. The land is so 
poor and shared into such small pieces that the Ibo tends to 
leave home and seek his fortune in the towns; individualistic 
and intelligent, he ruthlessly elbows out of the way the more 
indolent Yoruba and the conservative Hausa of the north. 
The Ibo women, like the men, are high-strung and emotional; 
they work hard on their farms, grow “women’s crops” of 
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peppers and vegetables, and market these in the nearest vil- 
lage. Like the men again, they are usually avid for education 
and advancement. 

To the east of the Ibos live the Efiks of the Calabar Proy- 
ince and farther east still, the conglomeration of tribes in 
Cameroons under British mandate. ‘Throughout the eastern 
provinces civilization exists in patches. In the towns, such 
as Calabar, Onitsha, and Port Harcourt are girls in European 
dress riding bicycles, working in telephone exchanges, offices, 
and shops, going to the movies and to dances in their spare 
time. In the bush the women are often naked, and sometimes 
painted from head to foot in garish designs of red, white, and 
yellow. Christianity has made rapid progress in the south, 
although there are still pockets of paganism. 

The northern provinces, predominantly Moslem and con- 
servative, preserve a social structure of an entirely different 
nature from any observed in the south. The land is semi- 
desert but highly cultivated during the rainy season. Men in 
flowing white robes and voluminous turbans throng the streets 
of the towns; horses, donkeys, cattle, and camels wander along 
the interminable dusty roads. Mosques take the place of 
churches, and the women of the rich live in purdah. Here, 
as in the south, are pagan pockets, notably on the Bauchi 
Plateau. Nowhere can the medley of cultures be realized so 
acutely as in Jos, a town on the plateau. Here the European 
wives of miners and officials, the African girl from southern 
Nigeria in European dress, the Hausa in his robes, and the 
naked pagan boasting only a bunch of leaves for adornment, 
jostle one another in the streets. 

It is against this variegated background that one must see 
the task of educating the women of Nigeria—a task which 
must cater to the Yoruba woman with her trading acu- 
men, the Ibo woman with her nervous energy, the Moslem 
woman behind the doors of the harem, and the pagan woman 
on her farm. As is inevitable in a new country, boys had an 
earlier start in the educational race. Fathers were quick to 
see that school fees paid out on boys gave a return in salaries 
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which could be shared with the family; clerks, teachers, 
nurses were needed, and boys were trained for these jobs. 
Later, girls schools were started, and girls began to attend 
the village or town schools with the boys. 

As the value of education for girls began to dawn on the 
minds of parents in terms of increased bride-price and possible 
jobs as teachers and nurses, girls schools became increasingly 
popular. Reliable statistics were difficult to obtain during the 
years of World War II. In all big towns, however, numbers 
of girls in school have increased by leaps and bounds; in fact 
all town schools are overcrowded. 

In the bush progress has been less spectacular, and there 
are still areas where the proportion of boys to girls at school 
is something like seven to one. The most outstanding advance 
has been in Ibo country, where new schools are opened an- 
nually. One mission, indeed, p'anned to open twenty-five new 
schools in 1947. 

In the south, Christian missions, helped by government 
grants for buildings and teachers’ salaries, shouldered the 
main burden of girls’ education. At first, all the teaching was 
done by European women. Gradually, as the schools pro- 
gressed, a few girls were taken on as pupil-teachers, and train- 
ing classes were attached to some of the girls schools. In 
1930 the first women’s college for teachers, the United Mis- 
sionary College at Ibadan, was opened, under the joint pro- 
prietorship of the Anglican (Church Missionary Society) and 
Methodist missions. Sixty students, in three groups, were in 
attendance by 1932. In 1933 the Catholics entered the field 
with St. Agnes’ Training College near Lagos. In 1935 the 
eastern provinces came into the picture with a Scottish mission 
training class at Calabar and a Catholic class at Onitsha. 
Gradually buildings went up and classes expanded into col- 
leges; by 1939 there were eleven colleges in existence. 

All these ventures began in a period of financial depression. 
Government building grants were stopped for some years, 
and grants toward maintenance were small. The buildings 
of the women’s colleges reflected the depression and were 
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austere in the extreme. Only the barest necessities could be 
provided; some colleges had no assembly hall, staff-room, or 
library. 

By 1939, however, the financial cloud had lifted, but the 
war began. Government grants were given on a more gen- 
erous scale, but building materials were scarce, books were 
dificult to get, even paper was in short supply. Worse still 
was the stafiing problem. Teachers were urgently needed in 
the United Kingdom, and few recruits came forward to take 
the places of the English women who left. Passages were 
dificult and dangerous. The colleges struggled on, however, 
and the number of entrants even increased. 

The difficulties of training women teachers in an undevel- 
oped, yet rapidly changing, country were at first enormous. 
The very low marriage age—twelve in some parts of the north, 
fourteen to sixteen in Ibo country, elsewhere sixteen to twenty 
—kept girls from entering training colleges. The same factor 
militated against a high standard of education at entry. Even 
now girls frequently enter training centers from Standard VI, 
which is roughly the equivalent of the seventh grade in the 
United States. Every effort is being made to induce them to 
stay in school longer before going into training, and there are 
welcome signs that this course is becoming more popular. 

As education spreads and takes root, the ages of children 
with reference to their grading approximate more and more 
the English standards. Even ten years ago it was common to 
find in Standard VI, where the age should be thirteen to four- 
teen, enormous boys with budding beards and girls who might 
coyly admit to being seventeen but were obviously twenty or 
twenty-one. Now children often leave Standard VI at thir- 
teen; a few pass on to secondary schools, some become pupil- 
teachers in the hope of entering a training college later. Sev- 
eral girls primary schools have added “‘modern” classes, above 
Standard VI, from which the training colleges are now draw- 
ing. 

Even so, students enter the colleges at fifteen or sixteen 
years of age and emerge as qualified teachers at eighteen or 
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nineteen. It is hoped that at some future date all students 
will have completed a full secondary (high school) course be- 
fore entering college; but this is a long-term policy. 

The curriculum of Nigerian training centers does not differ 
very much from that of training centers the world over—with 
the exception that all the lectures are given in English, a for- 
eign language to the students. This necessarily slows the pace. 
All women students take full courses in domestic science (home 
economics) including needlework. Some girls who have at- 
tended coeducational schools have never held a needle before 
coming to college; for the term “coeducational” is here a mis- 
nomer and may mean a boys school with a few girls in attend- 
ance. Such students overcome their initial handicaps with 
surprising speed; and the exhibition of needlework, handi- 
work, and teaching apparatus produced at the annual inspec- 
tion usually reveals a high standard of craftsmanship. 

Physical training is a popular subject; for this the students 
wear special costumes which they take with them into their 
schools when they leave college. The youthfulness of the stu- 
dents is a real advantage here; a young teacher playing games 
with her class enjoys the fun as much as the children do. 

Reference was made earlier in this article to the austere 
character of most of the training college buildings. Finance 
is now easier; Nigerian revenues have improved, government 
grants have been augmented, and the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Fund, contributed by the government in Britain, 
is available. All colleges hope to expand. The government 
expects to enter the field with two colleges, each for two hun- 
dred residential students; these will include lecture rooms, do- 
mestic science rooms, and demonstration schools. 

In the northern provinces, the buildings formerly used by 
the American air force are being rapidly adapted for a “multi- 
lateral” girls school with a training college attached. In all, 
about seven hundred and fifty women teachers will be turned 
out annually—not, perhaps, a striking figure when set against 
an enormous population, but the result of only seventeen 
years of struggling against ignorance and prejudice. The 
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woman teacher is no longer a rare phenomenon regarded with 
suspicion or contempt; she has won her place in the educa- 
tional picture. Nor does her influence stop with the class she 
teaches; all women in Nigeria marry, and marry early in life. 
The married woman teacher, with longer training than the 
schoolgirl, often takes her place in a semi-educated community 
as a leader. ‘Thus the training colleges fulfill a double pur- 
pose; not only do they produce teachers, but also a steady 
stream of educated women whose examples may powerfully 
influence the Nigeria of the future. 








In Behalf of Rural Youth 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


the rural areas have generally more than their share of 

children in proportion to adult population. Generally, 
too, they carry a disproportionate load in the shape of need 
for educational and other social services, when considered in 
relation to per capita incomes and other indexes of wealth. 
This is true even for the people of prosperous farming and 
ranching regions, and more markedly true for other large 
groups such as the sharecroppers and farm tenants of the 
South, and the families farming marginal lands in the Ap- 
palachians or the Ozarks, the cut-over lands of the North- 
west, and the dust-bowl strip in the mid-continent. 

Not all rural communities are exclusively agricultural. 
Many mining communities, for example, are rural-industrial. 
And not all rural boys and girls have homes either on farms 
or in villages; some are in the families recurrently migrant, 
“moving with the crops” over hundreds of miles each season. 
It is among these that the problem of providing facilities and 
services for education, health, guidance, and welfare is most 
acute.’ 


I’ Is quite well known that in all parts of the United States 


PROGRESS IN A MINING COMMUNITY 


The Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, a national or- 
ganization, has long been interested in Harlan County, Ken- 
tucky, as a field for work in the guidance of the youth of a 
rural-industrial area. The Alliance now has the satisfaction 
of seeing a voluntary local County Planning Council, under the 
chairmanship of a local physician, leading a vigorous move- 
ment for the improvement of the schools and other social serv- 

*The substance of this article is drawn from the discussions at the two-day 
Institute of the Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth held at the National Edu- 
cation Association headquarters in Washington, October 20-21, 1947. More de- 


tailed reports are available from the Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 
1201 Sixteenth St. NW, Washington 6, D.C. 
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ices. Active in the leadership are the county superintendent of 
schools, many school principals and teachers, and parents; the 
county public health officer; the county agricultural extension 
agent; representatives of the local coal operators and of the 
mine workers’ union; the judge of the county court; the editor 
of a local newspaper; members of the service clubs of business 
men; and representatives of local churches and various social 
agencies. Young people, some of whom are high school stu- 
dents, are also being included more and more in the work of 
the organization. 

The voluntary Harlan County Planning Council determined, 
after the interruption of the war period, to review its situa- 
tion in a four-day conference just prior to the reopening of the 
public schools in early September 1947. In cooperation with 
the Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, it arranged a 
schedule of discussion panels composed of local persons and 
experts in the fields of guidance, health, recreation, voca- 
tional adjustment, and child welfare, representing the na- 
tional, regional, state, and local levels, and including repre- 
sentatives of the state university and the state colleges. The 
county school authorities authorized teachers of the county 
to be paid for attendance at the conference. About eight 
hundred persons in various walks of life attended the opening 
session. The proceedings were fully and intelligently reported 
in the local newspaper, and daily broadcasts on some high 
points were arranged. 

The conference looked realistically at local conditions, 
made recommendations, and appointed follow-up committees 
under the auspices of the County Planning Council to study 
the resources of the county, financial and other, and compare 
them with other counties of the state. It plans to compare the 
local statistics of morbidity, delinquency, school attendance, 
and employment with the figures for the whole state and for 
other states. As facts of these types are discussed at meetings 
and in radio broadcasts and are printed in the columns of the 
local newspaper, the people of Harlan County are on their 
way to becoming unusually well aware of the strengths and 
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weaknesses of their community. The voluntary organization 
knows that many improvements in the schools and other serv- 
ices will require more public money than is now forthcoming 
from combined local and outside sources; but it has decided to 
give first priority to projects which can be accomplished by 
local initiative and cooperation but without support from 
public funds. 

Thus, in the absence of a fully staffed and equipped county- 
wide school vocational guidance service, one high school has 
been designated as the “pilot school” for the development of 
a model vocational guidance program using local resources. 
In the absence of elementary medical facilities in some schools, 
the possibility of temporary use of clinics maintained on cer- 
tain mining company properties is being explored. In the face 
of poor nutrition in many homes, planned studies of precisely 
what the deficiencies are will form the basis for a program of 
nutrition education geared to the facts as they exist, and 
promotion of hot school-lunch programs is under way. 

These are a few examples illustrating how a community, 
once it becomes really aware of its own problems, is then and 
then only in a position to make the best use of its own resources 
and of such aid as comes from higher levels of government or 
from philanthropic sources. The public authorities at the 
state level, responsible for stimulating the effective extension 
of educational and other social services to all the people and 
all the parts of the state, sometimes have to deal with local 
apathy or even a strong undercurrent of local opposition. It is 
a salutary experience to find a community which has studied its 
own needs, organized locally to meet them, welcomed advisory 
and other services from the state and federal level, and 
pointed out additional needs on which a more effective state- 
wide program could be built. 

Pursuing the idea with persistence, fourteen members of 
committees responsible for the follow-up program of the con- 
ference went to Washington on the invitation of the Alliance, 
six weeks after their own conference, for a one-day panel 
session with a group of experts from governmental and private 
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agencies at the national level, where they reported facts about 
Harlan County and exchanged views regarding feasible action 
for further community improvement. 

Harlan County is affording, it would seem, an excellent 
illustration of the technique of community organization for 
rural youth: draw all local interests into an organ of coopera- 
tion; study the community’s strengths and weaknesses; select 
feasible needed steps and mobilize local resources to accom- 
plish them; keep in touch with higher levels of government, 
with institutions of higher education, and with effective private 
organizations, and make the best local application of what 
they have to offer. This is the pattern of cooperation which 
promises much for the strength and soundness of America’s 
rural communities, and for fair opportunities for rural youth. 


Tue YOUNG IN MIGRANT FAMILIES 


It is estimated that there are some two and a half million 
persons in the United States who are migrant agricultural 
laborers or members of migrant families. Northward each 
season from the southernmost tier of states go three human 
streams, composed in large part of families whose members of 
all ages will perform in field and orchard the vast amount of 
tedious hand labor necessary to produce and harvest great 
crops of fruits, berries, sugar beets, and truck crops. 

One stream starts in southern California and is composed 
mostly of native Americans, many of whom have come within 
recent years from Arkansas, Oklahoma, or other states of the 
mid-continent. It will go up the Pacific coast, with many a 
branch into a fertile valley, and extend into the great orchards 
of Washington State. Another stream, largely Spanish-Amer- 
ican, starts in Texas and does varied work at different seasons 
in different parts of that vast domain, from the truck farms 
of the Rio Grande Valley to the cotton fields of north Texas. 
A branch of it proceeds to the melon fields of Colorado, and 
to sugar-beet fields as far dispersed as Colorado, North Da- 
kota, Michigan, and even northern Ohio. A third main stream, 
largely Negro, starts in Florida. It goes up the Atlantic coast, 
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as far as the fruit and truck farms of New Jersey, where it is 
estimated that 10,000 to 20,000 such migrants come every 
year. Some go even to Maine for the potato harvest. 

The story of how children in migrant families suffer lack of 
schooling, child labor, inadequate housing, bad sanitation, 
absence of health facilities, and poor social protection, is too 
familiar for repetition. In depression years, when these con- 
ditions were brought to the attention of a socially alert Con- 
gress, provision was made for federally owned camps for 
migrant workers, wherein the minimum essentials of sanitary 
housing, safe water supply, and community living were de- 
veloped. These camps encouraged school attendance among 
children of migratory families and provided a modicum of 
social and recreational guidance and leadership, as well as 
medical service. 

Something of a crisis exists, now that determination has 
been made to terminate this activity of the federal government, 
and June 30, 1949 has been set as the date for final disposi- 
tion of the govnerment camps. Meantime, many of the camps 
in California and Florida are being leased for private opera- 
tion by fruit- and vegetable-growing interests, and it is re- 
ported that this means in most cases a cutting-off of school, 
health, medical, and recreational services, and a sharp de- 
terioration in standards of housing and sanitation. ‘Camps 
for migratory workers” have become “farm-labor supply 
centers,”’ and the change in conditions may be even greater than 
is suggested by the change in nomenclature. 

The properties are available to state or local governments 
for acquisition and operation, and Texas is progressing in this 
direction. State operation offers better promise of good stand- 
ards of social service than does private operation, if for no 
other reason than that the job of regulating entire communities 
of this kind requires an organization having greater re- 
sources for the purpose than have private growers or associa- 
tions. If the federal government is to withdraw from this 
function, it is very appropriate that the states should step into 
it, for the state cannot deny its responsibility for under- 
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privileged children within its borders. The fact remains, too, 
that migration transcending state boundaries creates problems 
of federal concern, likely to yield only to concerted planning 
at the federal level. For that reason the development of con- 
sultative services in the federal education and welfare agencies, 
such as has already occurred in the Public Health Service, has 
been recommended. 

Good camps are not, of course, a fully satisfactory answer 
to the evils of transiency. It has been pointed out that excel- 
lent tax-supported camps amount, in fact, to a public subsidy 
to the private industry in which the migrant laborers work, 
and may, if liberally supported, tend to increase and perpetuate 
the volume of transiency. Essential as the camps seem to be 
under present conditions, there are other long-range measures 
not to be overlooked unless the existence of a large volume of 
migrant laborers is fatalistically accepted as a necessary and 
inescapable evil. In the long run, transiency can be greatly 
reduced by better planning and more diversification in agri- 
culture, development of off-season employments in the same 
locality to balance the seasonal peaks in agriculture, fullest 
possible utilization of local labor, and increasing mechaniza- 
tion to decrease the need for great numbers of seasonal hand 
workers. 

Aside from the question either of camps or of lessening the 
volume of migratory laborers, there are certain regulatory 
standards, somewhat relaxed during the war, which the states 
are at liberty to set at higher levels and to enforce more fully. 
For example, experts are inclined to agree that sixteen years 
should be the minimum age for employment of children during 
school hours in any occupation, except for work for their own 
parents on the home farm, and that fourteen years should be 
the minimum age for employment outside of school hours. 
The workday should not exceed eight hours, and the work- 
week not exceed forty hours; and work dovetailed with school 
attendance should not exceed three hours a day or eighteen 
hours a week. 

Compulsory school attendance laws should be enforced 
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against migrant parents promptly after their entry into the 
state, and distribution of state aid to local schools would be 
more equitable if computed on the basis of actual attendance 
rather than upon the school census or the school enrollment. 
School attendance for migrant children should be provided for 
by regular local public schools, and planned in advance as to 
material facilities, the curriculum, and the conditioning of 
teachers, pupils, and the community to accept the newcomers. 
Thus would the migrant children have opportunity to make 
friendships in the community, even if only temporary and 
recurrent; and have a chance to feel that they “belong” and 
share the burdens and benefits of the community life, rather 
than to feel that they are segregated outcasts making an an- 
nual invasion during which they take what they can get and 
depart without regret. 

The acceptance of community responsibility and the building 
of community solidarity appear to be cornerstones in any 
permanent program for the education and welfare of rural 
youth—not only in places where transiency is almost unknown, 
but also where it has been allowed to become a most difficult 
social problem. Along with the principles of local initiative 
and local planning, however, it has long since become neces- 
sary to recognize that certain other essentials must go hand 
in hand in order to make adequate solutions practicable. The 
first of these is that the local taxing and adminstrative units 
must be large enough to insure the presence of substantial 
financial ability to support public services, and of reasonable 
latitude for the exercise of administrative skill. The school 
district containing only a handful of small farms cannot hope 
to cope with the rural educational problems of today. 

A further essential is that, assuming the existence of ap- 
propriate modern local units blessed with initiative, resource- 
fulness, and planning ability, increasing financial aid and 
advisory leadership must come from the state level; and 
great disparities among the states require that a part of the 
total fiscal burden shall be shared by the federal government 
in the form of grants to the states. This formula is not new 
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or revolutionary—each of its elements has been growing in 
practice for a generation and more. It has been applied suc- 
cessfully in agricultural extension education, in highway build- 
ing, in public health and numerous other social services. 

If an overweening tendency toward federal administrative 
control is properly guarded against, it provides a scheme of 
intergovernmental tripartite partnership in which local initia- 
tive is strengthened, state responsibility is maintained, and the 
national interest is advanced. It obviates the classic menace 
of overcentralized administration, “revolt at the periphery and 
decadence at the center.” It focuses the combined resources 
of communities at all levels, from neighborhood to nation, 
upon such matters of supreme national and local concern as the 
fact that every American youth is entitled to access to a good 
modern elementary and high school, and that many are now 
deprived of that right; that 1,200 rural counties are now 
without basic preventive public health services; and that the 
extension of these and related social services in rural America 
is a first requisite in building the national strength and elevat- 
ing the national well-being. 








Residence Halls and the Educational 
Program 
By FLORENCE M. THOMPSON 


HILE MANY COLLEGES in the United States foster pro- 

VV grams of an educational nature in their residence 

halls, there have been left untouched many possi- 
bilities for making the residence hall more nearly an integral 
part of the total educational program. 

Some institutions in this country have accepted the British 
plan of housing which centers both formal and informal edu- 
cation in the residential unit, and others have tended to follow 
the German practice of accepting little or no responsibility 
for the student outside the classroom. While variations on 
these extremes exist in all degrees, the advisability of housing 
students in college-operated halls has steadily gained favor as 
evidenced by the fact that administrators have allocated in- 
creasingly large sums of money for this purpose. Not always 
has provision been made for planning the program of activi- 
ties so that the residents derive the optimum educational bene- 
fits from the physical facilities provided. 

In a study recently conducted by the writer, an attempt was 
made to find out possible ways in which women’s residence 
halls might contribute to the educational program. Two 
types of data were gathered. (1) By means of a question- 
naire submitted to 167 institutions, data were gathered re- 
garding the number and kinds of activities being used in the 
hall, the effectiveness of the various activities as judged by 
both the person directing the program and by the students 
themselves, and the kinds of activities for which students are 
given primary responsibility for initiation, development, and 
control. (2) An intensive study of twelve institutions was 
made through personal visits and the employment of an ob- 
jective check list. Data from the check list, together with state- 
ments of opinion, supplied information concerning the meth- 
ods, techniques, and agencies used to induce and encourage 
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participation, the contribution which participation in the resi- 
dence-hall activity program is making to social education, and 
some factors which might influence the nature of residence-hall 
programs. These data provide information which may assist 
administrators, head residents, and others to employ more fully 
the opportunities for intellectual, personal, and social growth 
inherent in this valuable living situation. 

Certain of these conclusions appear to have particular sig- 
nificance in terms of the opportunities provided for student 
development through residence-hall living. The first of these 
is concerned with the relationship between the effectiveness of 
an activity and the extent to which students are given the re- 
sponsibility for its initiation, development, and control. In 
order to study this relationship, an evaluation of the activities 
provided in the hall was secured from both the person direct- 
ing the program and from the students themselves. The 
students and head residents indicated also whether or not 
responsibility for each activity was delegated to students. 
When these two were studied in relation to each other, it was 
found that the greatest amount of student responsibility 
existed in those activities which were said to be “proving very 
worth while,” a lesser amount existed in those considered 
“creditable but not outstanding,” and still less responsibility 
in the “ineffective” group. More specifically;it was shown 
that the index of effectiveness decreased as the percentage of 
student responsibility decreased. 

It was further shown that much was developed and con- 
trolled by students, however, which was not initiated by them. 
The extent to which students assumed responsibility varied 
markedly from hall to hall. In general, the amount of responsi- 
bility shown was less than seems consistent with educational 
objectives. This, coupled with the evidence that effectiveness 
decreased as student responsibility decreased, makes it clear 
that one way to render the facilities of the residence hall more 
effective is through increased delegation of responsibility to 
students. 

The second important conclusion is concerned with the use 
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of the residence hall as a classroom and laboratory in the field 
of human relationships. For purposes of analysis the opinions 
gathered were classified into the four areas of relationship 
based on the needs of youth in American culture which have 
been formulated by the Progressive Education Association.’ 
These are: personal living, personal-social relationships, 
social-civic relationships, and economic relationships. 

In the area of personal living one discriminating sophomore 
said, “You change your standards of success. With increased 
competition you learn not to try to do and be the best, but to do 
your own best.’ Another described the way in which one may 
learn through association, “If one girl is a musician, it ‘rubs off’ 
on others.”’” Through such statements as these it was possible 
to identify certain learning experiences in the area of personal 
living: (1) the building of a satisfactory personal philosophy, 
(2) the formation of individuality through self-expression 
and, in turn, the integration of personality, (3) emotional 
maturation, (4) the acquisition of knowledge, (5) the de- 
velopment of interests, appreciations, and attitudes, and (6) 
the development of skills and techniques. 

The area of personal-social relationships includes the im- 
mediate face-to-face situations. Learnings in this area would 
appear to include: (1) social customs and techniques, (2) 
the formation and evaluation of friendships, and (3) the 
ability to get along with all kinds of people. Such student 
statements as the following exemplify these learnings: “You 
learn how to serve tea, greet chaperones, and talk to faculty 
members—as a freshman you're petrified, but as a junior 
you’re at ease,’ and “‘You discriminate between people you 
like and the kind that’s better for you; you can’t run around 
with two hundred and fifty.” 

Social-civic relationships are considered to be those beyond 
the face-to-face contact. ‘‘You learn,” stated one girl, ‘that 
each individual is important. The opinion of every person in 

? Progressive Education Association, The Social Studies in General Education, 


a report of the Committee on the Social Studies in General Education (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940), pp. 116-237. 
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the hall must be considered before the group is committed to 
any special action.”’ “We learn how to select leaders,” an 
attractive sophomore explained, ‘‘and they aren’t always our 
best friends.’”’ ‘That one energetic freshman had learned a 
lesson in tolerance is shown by her statement, ‘‘Maybe you're a 
Baptist and you go to church with a Methodist and you see 
that it’s a pretty good church.”’ Still another student’s state- 
ment points out that a college campus is not always the ideal 
situation in which liberal views can be developed and fostered. 
Said she, ‘““There isn’t a very broad social structure here. We 
are all Protestants, all middle class, all Republicans, and we 
go out smug.” Through such statements the following cate- 
gories of learning experiences were identified: (1) techniques 
for working with groups, (2) how to be leaders and how to 
select leaders, (3) the meaning of being responsible to the 
group or for the group, (4) consideration for individuals and 
groups, (5) the necessity for appropriate regulations for 
group living, (6) the importance of cooperation to a smooth- 
running enterprise, (7) loyalty to the group, (8) tolerance, 
and (9) freedom. 

The area of economic relationships was seldom mentioned. 
This fact might be accounted for largely because the study 
was made when money was plentiful. In only one residence 
hall studied intensively was any definite plan in effect for 
giving students practice in their chosen vocational fields, such 
as dramatics, personnel administration, library science, jour- 
nalism, and home management. 

The four areas as outlined overlap. Needs met in any one 
area are influential to more satisfactory relationships in the 
other areas. 

Just as the end product of learning experiences was found 
to be largely in the areas of human relationships, so was it also 
evident that the process of learning was rooted in dynamic 
social forces. This process was reported as taking place in 
two general ways. First, through social interaction—students 
learn simply from contact with many other minds. Second, 
they learn definite procedures and techniques through working 
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with others in activities. It might be assumed that what is 
learned through the first method would not be at all dependent 
on the second. The writer was careful to inquire about this 
point and found it to be the unanimous opinion of the students 
that learning through social interaction was more productive 
and effective when supplemented by the activity program. The 
work in activities vitalized their personal contacts and, there- 
fore, supplemented the first method. Students believed that 
the intimacy of their contacts was a strong determining factor 
in social interaction and that the working relationship was 
likewise effective in the learning of procedures and techniques. 

From the evidence gathered concerning the learning ex- 
periences and how they take place in the residence hall, it was 
possible to establish the particular sphere of the hall as being 
in the realm of human relationship rather than in the-academic 
realm. Accordingly, a second way of rendering the facili- 
ties of the residence hall more effective becomes clear. Pro- 
grams should be planned with a definite view toward offering 
every individual as many and varied experiences in human 
relationship as is feasible. Assuming that individuals should 
participate in a manner and to an extent which is consistent 
with their needs, it follows that some inducement and en- 
couragement is desirable. The use of a variety of methods, 
techniques, and agencies for encouraging participation is, 
therefore, recommended. 

The quantity and quality of this end product, social educa- 
tion, varies considerably from hall to hall. In some halls, stu- 
dents were profiting immeasurably from the program and were 
well aware of its benefits. In others, they found it difficult to 
recognize more than a few superficial contributions to the areas 
of relationships. An attempt was made to find out what some of 
the factors are which influence the nature and caliber of the 


program. 

The few factors selected for study included some for which 
data could conveniently be gathered, and which could also be 
stated in quantitative terms. They dealt with certain con- 
siderations of the community in which the institution was 
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located, of the school itself, the residence-hall situation, and 
the supervising personnel of the hall. Although a few rela- 
tionships were noted, it can safely be said that of the factors 
studied none was found consistently to influence the nature 
of the program. A careful analysis of all information gath- 
ered, however, together with observation in the halls visited 
personally, indicated two conditions which always went hand 
in hand. Wherever there was (1) a good program, (2) a 
high degree of esprit de corps existed. 

This fine emotional climate manifested itself in many ways 
and was obviously an important determinant of the caliber 
of the program—students took more pride in their college 
home; they were more enthusiastic about their affairs; they 
evidenced a more cooperative spirit; they were eager to accept 
responsibilities. With such basically fine attitudes as a 
foundation, a worth-while educational program could be 
planned and executed with comparative ease and smoothness. 
Wherever esprit de corps existed, it was possible to operate a 
hall with fewer rules and regulations; and, consequently, dis- 
ciplinary action was at a minimum. From the point of view of 
the student, growth in the acquisition of self-discipline is a 
most important factor. As seen from the viewpoint of the 
adult leader, time saved by the consequent lessening of routine 
regulation, inspection, and disciplinary action could be much 
more profitably used in the achievement of positive educa- 
tional objectives. 

Students accepted responsibilities with pride wherever 
esprit de corps existed. Since the responsibility assumed by 
students was found to be very positively related to the effective- 
ness of an activity, it follows that esprit de corps will also serve 
as an important determining factor in the effectiveness of all 
aspects of group living participated in by its members. 

Interestingly enough, a parallel to this condition was also 
found in industry through studies of the productivity of 
workers in the Western Electric plant.? All experiments 


*F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1943). 
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dramatically and conclusively demonstrated the importance 
of employee attitudes and sentiments. It was clear that the 
responses of workers to what was happening about them were 
dependent upon the significance these events had for them. 

The establishment of esprit de corps is thus seen to be a 
third important factor in rendering the residence-hall ex- 
perience more effective. The first essential in the forma- 
tion of this favorable atmosphere is to provide a program 
which meets the needs of the students and shows proper con- 
fidence in their ability to grow through experience. The stu- 
dents in turn develop a cooperative attitude, enjoy partici- 
pating, and profit from the working relationship with others. 
From this point on a reciprocal effect becomes operative. 

The relationship between the effectiveness of an activity and 
the extent to which students are given the responsibility for the 
initiation, development, and control of that activity, the value 
o. ‘ie living unit as a laboratory in social education, and the 
importance of esprit de corps to a good program make clear 
two significant considerations. The administrator will recog- 
nize (1) the importance of the person directing the program, 
and (2) the type of physical facilities provided. 

To delineate the traits of a “good” head resident would be 
as difficult to describe as the traits of a “good” teacher. 
Basically, the head resident must be able to work with people. 
She must also have a conception of, or at least an intuitive feel- 
ing for, the objectives of residence-hall living. With such 
natural endowments she can accomplish much. She can ac- 
complish more if, in addition to these natural endowments, she 
receives appropriate formal training. Such training should 
increase her ability to recognize appropriate educational ob- 
jectives and to plan and execute a program accordingly. Some 
of the aspects she and the members of the group will need to 
consider together are: 


1. Experiences which should be cultivated in the program 

2. Evaluation of activities in terms of fundamental objectives 

3. Areas in which students are best fitted to assume responsibility, and 
a proper progression in the amount they assume 
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4. Extent of formal rules and regulations 

5. Provision of opportunities for students to participate in a manner 
and to an extent which is in keeping with their needs 

6. The dynamics of social organization. 


The size and type of living unit provided influences the 
various aspects of the program. Group loyalties are more 
easily established where the number is relatively small, and 
such loyalties, when established, can grow into constructive 
traditions. Individuals are apt to feel more keenly their 
responsibilities when the number is not so large as to create 
anonymity, This assumption of responsibility was seen to be 
positively related to the effectiveness of an activity. Also, 
when students feel more individual responsibility, the number 
of formal rules and regulations can be reduced. In the smaller 
group it is possible to achieve a closer relationship between 
the students and the staff leader. 

The administrator has the obligation both to select compe- 
tent head residents and to plan for the type of student resi- 
dence which will be conducive to experiences of educational 
value. By so doing, the residence hall may be brought closer to 
the center of the field of learning experiences rather than on 
the periphery where it now tends to be. 











The Need for Statistical Education 
in High School and College 


By W. EDWARDS DEMING and DOUGLAS E. SCATES 


The housewife has ideas of how much bread or coffee 

to buy. She bases her action on figures which she has 
retained mentally regarding previous consumption. You and 
I know how much time to allow for traveling by foot, auto, or 
streetcar in order to arrive at our offices at a given time. We 
know what to do because we have timed our trips in the past 
under various conditions. All action depends in part on quanti- 
tative information; in other words, statistics, implied or for- 
mal, are essential as a basis for action. 

One need not employ a statistician to assist him in simple 
problems such as buying meat or coffee for the family, or allow- 
ing enough time to get to the office, any more than he ought to 
depend on a physician to tell him when to go to bed to get some 
rest. But if the problems become more complex, such as buying 
food for a cafeteria or a whole school system, or operating a 
railroad, or planning an agricultural program for the nation, 
then action must depend in part on figures. It is, however, not 
always clear how to obtain the figures or what to do with them, 
and this is where the statistician comes in. 

Of course, one can always get ready answers from almost 
anyone on how the cafeteria or railroad ought to be run, or 
how a federal program should be altered. One gets about as 
many answers as there are people, but the variety does not 
help him. The nonexpert is quite ready to say exactly how 
things ought to be done. But put a man in the position of 
executive in education, business, or government, with all of the 
limiting factors which must be watched, and some of his cock- 
sureness disappears. He is beseiged by opinions and by pres- 
sure groups of citizens or stockholders, and he comes face to 
face with the need for facts. Sooner or later he comes to de- 


A LL PEOPLE do part of their thinking in quantitative terms. 
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pendence on data, and this is the same as saying that he comes 
to dependence on a statistician. 

By way of illustration, the following questions, some simple 
and some complex, indicate decisions in education and in busi- 
ness which should depend on quantitative information. 


What method is best for teaching typing, arithmetic, golf, or dancing? 


Is a particular accident-prevention or public health program really 
effective ? 


How effective is a particular examination-method for predicting future 
performance? 


What new commodities need to be developed to satisfy human wants, 
and what people would buy them? 

What would be the effect on sales of a change in price? 

What are the long-run potential sales of a commodity ? 

Is unemployment moving up or down? 


Should a particular treatment be used, rather than some other, in 
planting wheat, in view of the costs involved ? 


Tue ROLE OF THE STATISTICIAN 


While many statisticians are engaged in the regular work of 
collecting and analyzing data in routine fashion, there are times 
when special advice is desired, say, for a new or special study. 
The aim of the consulting statistician is to be in position to 
advise executives and their research departments what to do. 
He must know mathematical statistics and be able to develop 
new theories as required. If, however, he had knowledge only 
of mathematical statistics, he would be practically useless on 
_ the job. He must know what data are needed to answer par- 
ticular questions. He must also foresee needs. Many admin- 
istrative actions depend on data which were collected several 
months or years before. The statistician must, therefore, look 
ahead and advise what data are going to be needed. Ob- 
viously he cannot do this without knowledge of the field in 
which he is working—education, marketing, agriculture, manu- 
facturing, or whatever it may be, in addition to his attainments 
in mathematical statistics. 

The research statistician must know what data can be col- 
lected and what data cannot be collected. The popular opinion 
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is that data can be obtained on any subject by request, but this 
is not the case. Some of the simplest things go unrecorded both 
in personal affairs and in business. Many a business organiza. 
tion, supposedly up to date and efficient, is limping along in 
the dark, unable to furnish its own directors or stockholders 
certain simple information, and hence it is unable to report it 
to the government. This was all too evident in the difficulties 
which beset the OPA in determining what were fair margins 
of profit in manufacturing and retailing. In many cases it was 
impossible to find out whether a price should fairly go up or 
down, because manufacturers or distributors could not deter. 
mine what their costs were. We must recognize that many data 
are not available until special steps are taken to collect them at 
the source. 

The expert statistician must know how records are kept and 
how much it will cost to carry out a survey and tabulate the 
data in the form of tables and charts for actual use. He must 
be able to write instructions to guide those working in the office 
and those who will gather data in the field. A great deal is 
expected of him. 


ADVICE ON SAMPLING 


The research statistician knows that he will get one set of 
figures from one segment of the population on, for example, 
attitudes, preferences, habits, and an entirely different set of 
figures on the same subject from another segment of the popu- 
lation. He must, therefore, know the theory and practice of 
sampling. He is trained to devise representative methods of 
sampling so that the data needed can be provided in the cheap- 
est and quickest manner possible. Errors of sampling are 
brought under control, and can be reduced to as low a figure as 
desired by increasing the size of the sample or making the 
plans more complex. 

The expert statistician does not waste either time or money 
collecting information with more precision than is needed. He 
knows that any desired degree of precision can be attained 
when an appropriate amount of money is spent to get it, but 
he is aware of the fact that administrative decisions and even 
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conclusions in pure research all have tolerances. These toler- 
ances may be wide or they may be narrow, depending on the 
problem at hand. For some purposes, accuracy within 50 per- 
cent may do, whereas for others accuracy within 2 or 3 per- 
cent, or even less, may be required. 


EVERYTHING VARIES 


In all nature there is variability. Everyone knows that in 
purchasing an article in the dime store, it sometimes pays to 
look at several of the articles before picking out one. They 
are not all alike, even though they were made under circum- 
stances very similar—same machine, same workmen, same 
material. A gardener may plant beans, but they do not all come 
up at the same time. Some fail entirely to come up; others 
grow rapidly. Even in the manufacture of parts which are 
made to great exactness, there will be variability, albeit 
within a narrow range. This variability may exhibit random- 
ness, or lack of randomness (patterns of some sort). But in 
any event there is no such thing as constancy in nature—never 
anything but variability. The statistician, through his mathe- 
matical study of probability, has recognized the inherent 
variability in all things and has thus vitally contributed to the 
improvement of the scientific method, as well as to improve- 
ments in manufacturing and commerce. 





Factors AFFECTING RESULTS 


There are difficulties of still another sort. The fact is one 
can get all kinds of answers, depending not only on what seg- 
ments of the population he takes returns from, but on how he 
asks the questions. He must be an expert in framing questions. 
When it comes to counting the number of people unemployed, 
for example, it is difficult to avoid differences of 5, 10, or even 
15 percent, if different questions are used for determining 
whether a man is employed. Or, to take another example, 
when libraries are surveyed to ascertain how much money is 
spert for purchasing books, the question must be so worded 
that a librarian does not record the total amount spent for 
running the library. 
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Nothing is apparently so simple as counting, yet counting is 
a source of great difficulty. Actually, the difficulty is with defi- 
nitions. In a telegram, does ‘“‘Los Angeles” count as one word 
or two? Is “B & O RR” four words, three, two, or one? A 
matter of definition, of course, but one must know what the 
definitions are. He must anticipate the difficulties which will 
arise and prepare for them before the study is thrown into 
confusion and large errors are created in the data. 

Suppose one were trying to count the number of people in 
Philadelphia; whom would he count? Just the people who 
have resided there for a year? Only a day? Should he include 
the people who are there on business trips only? What about 
the people who work in Philadelphia and are, therefore, in the 
city during the hours a census would be taken, but who live 
elsewhere? What of those who live in the city five days and 
are away two each week? Should separate tallies be kept of 
different kinds of residents? The answer depends on the pur- 
pose for which the data are to be used. There are always many 
such problems. Counting is a highly technical operation. 


THE STATISTICIAN Is PRACTICAL 


Unless there are quick and ready rules for making decisions, 
making a count of the number of people in Philadelphia would 
be so difficult that years later the count would still be in prog- 
ress, and if the figures were ever produced, they would be quite 
useless because they were inconsistent and out of date. The 
research statistician surmounts these problems by arriving at 
definitions which can be followed quickly and readily, and by 
devising sampling procedures which will produce results with 
the required amount of reliability quickly and at low cost. He 
knows that there are many kinds of errors in any survey or 
experiment, and what he does is to minimize them as far as is 
necessary to meet needs, but no further, for unrequired refine- 
ment is an unnecessary expense. 

The guiding principle of the research statistician is a very 
practical one, namely, to minimize, in the long run, the net 
losses which will arise from two kinds of mistakes: (1) Trying 
to cut corners by taking too small a sample, or taking a hasty 
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sample not of the best possible design, which produces sampling 
errors which are large; and (2) trying to be too sure, by tak- 
ing too large a sample, getting more precision than needed, 
which results in wasting funds and slowing up the work, in addi- 
tion to running into errors and biases which beset large and 
prolonged operations. 

It is possible to avoid one of these types of mistake com- 
pletely only by running headlong into the other. It is impos- 
sible to avoid both mistakes altogether; even an expert sam- 
pling man will err somewhat in one direction or the other, but 
his net losses over a long period of time will be at a minimum. 
He is able to achieve optimum results by means of error- 
formulae, by developing new and more efficient sample-de- 
signs, and by research in mathematical statistics. 


Wuat ARE THE EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS? 


The foregoing description of the functions of consulting 
statisticians has been given in order to make clear their rela- 
tions to research men and to administrators in large organiza- 
tions. This relationship must be understood not only by 
statisticians, but also by the research men and executives and 
members of other professions with whom they work. The 
need, therefore, is for a widespread education in statistics. 
The production of top-notch statisticians is important, and we 
need more of them. But we also need administrators who know 
when to call on statisticians. For if there is not a broad under- 
standing of the functions of statistics, there is no use in having 
expert statisticians. 

Statistical work embraces five groups of persons. The “‘sta- 
tistical pyramid,” shown in Figure 1, may be helpful. It shows 
the working relation between different groups in what may be 
called the human “‘statistical machine,” and by so doing it dis- 
closes something about the teaching of statistics. It shows, for 
instance, that there are at least four different kinds of sta- 
tistical training which are needed: 

1. The training of top-notch mathematical statisticians (the 
two upper groups in the pyramid) for theoretical and consult- 
ing work. The principal differences between these two groups 














Mathematical statisticians engaged in fun- 
damental research on the improvement of 
statistical methods. Often teach mathemati- 
cal statistics. (Universities, government, 
and industry. ) 


Consulting statisticians engaged in advising on 
research or special studies. Emphasize principles 
and their applications in the planning, collecting, 
and interpretation of data. Have some knowl- 
edge of the field in which they work. Often teach 
mathematical statistics and research methods. 
(Government, industry, universities. ) 





Statistically trained educationists, economists, sociol- 
ogists, psychologists, medical men, business research 
men, and engineers. They work with the mathematical 
statisticians above and with the statistical workers in 
the group below. Their principal training is in the con- 
tent of the field in which they work. Often plan own 
research, seek more expert advice when available. Often 
teach applied statistics. (Universities, government, in- 
dustry, school systems. ) 


Statistical workers and supervisors in offices and in the field; 
experts in the actual work of gathering and processing data; 
e.g., tabulating-machine operators and supervisors; statistical 
clerks and computers; data gatherers in the field. Range 
widely through professional and clerical grades. They re- 
quire at least rudimentary knowledge of statistical theory; 
make limited decisions. (Wherever statistical records and 
research are carried on.) 





The base. These persons are the executives in business, industry, 
education, and government, who depend on the guidance of statis- 
tics and statisticians in administrative decisions and policy forma- 
tion. These are the people who hire statisticians and therefore need 
to know enough about statistics to understand when and how 
statisticians can help them. 





Fic. 1—The “statistical pyramid,” representing the human “statistical ma- 
chine.” From top to bottom the graduation is by the amount of abstract or 
“book-learning” required in statistical theory. A person belonging primarily in 
one group may often do work characteristic of groups above and below him. So 
far as salaries go, the highest are ordinarily in the base. The base is the most 
important part of the entire functioning “machine” and is, therefore, the layer 
which is most in need of elementary statistical education. 
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are differences in interest which develop as the students mature. 

2. Statistical training as something of a specialty for men 
whose profession is a content-field, such as education, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, public health, economics, marketing and busi- 
ness, engineering, agricultural science, and so on. These men are 
often, though not always, college professors. They desire 
varying degrees of statistical theory. 

3. Training primarily for routine recording, counting, and 
other work, predominantly of subprofessional character. (The 
group next above the base. This is the largest group except 
for the base.) 

4. Statistical courses for young men who will later in life be 
administrators or directors and will call on expert service. 
(The important base of the pyramid.) 


Tue Hicu Scuoor CAN SERVE ALL Groups 


All of these call for different kinds of training, but they can 
have a common beginning in the high school. Whether one is 
teaching a man to become a top-notch mathematical statistician 
or teaching him what he, as an administrator, ought to know 
about the statistical method and about statisticians, the intro- 
ductory course, if placed low enough in the educational ladder, 
can be the same. The purpose of a high school course in sta- 
tistics should be an appreciation of the power of the statistical 
approach in providing sound answers to important questions 
which arise. 

As the student continues, differentiation takes place, accord- 
ing to his background of interests and his evolving purpose in 
life. The work is continued in college courses. The production 
of top-notch mathematical statisticians must take place finally 
on the graduate level, even though this step is often delayed. 

It is, however, highly important that the statistical training 
of the base group begin in the high schools and possibly con- 
tinue in the colleges. Of course, the statistical training of 
all the groups should start in the high school as an exploratory 
tryout, but the high school level is particularly important for 
the base group since this is practically the only place where the 
members of this group can be reached. Embryo executives are 
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not characteristically those who make up our graduate student 
body; whatever is to be taught them about statistics must be 
taught early. 

There are no valid objections to introducing statistics at the 
high school level so far as difficulty goes. Many subjects are 
more difficult. The course should not be highly technical; the 
dificulty can be made to suit the maturity of the student. No 
course will have higher cultural or practical value than a good 
course in statistical thinking, for it is essentially a scientific 
course in the social field—a combination for which educators 
have long been looking. 

There is little experience to fall back on, and no full-length 
textbook. Another difficulty is the lack of competent teachers. 
No one can teach statistics in an inspiring manner, any more 
than he can teach chemistry, without a general knowledge of 
the subject, its practical utilities, and some appreciation of the 
beauty of the underlying theories. Expansion in the teaching of 
statistics in either high schools or colleges must, therefore, pro- 
ceed slowly. But in spite of difficulties, there is a pressing need 
for introducing very general courses in statistics into the high 
schools and more widely in the colleges, so that future statisti- 
cians, future administrators, and future citizens may have the 
valuable orientation in quantitative thinking about social af- 
fairs which statistics affords. The base of the statistical pyra- 
mid, and the base of our citizenry, demand attention. 








University Patent Policies, Practices, 
and Procedures 


By ARCHIE M. PALMER 


OST SCIENTISTS working in university laboratories are 
| V | content to pursue their investigations without much 
thought of the practical application of the results. 
They are concerned primarily with the formulation of new 
ideas and the understanding of nature and its laws. Patent- 
able inventions are not conscious objectives of their research 
efforts. They feel with Sir Henry Dale that “the primary 
and special function of research in the universities is to build 
the main fabric of knowledge by free and untrammelled in- 
quiry and to be concerned with the practical uses of it only as 
these arise in the course of a natural development.”* 

Nevertheless, many new ideas, discoveries, and inventions, 
the result of experiments undertaken with quite a different 
purpose in view, may have valuable commercial application 
or require protection and control in the public interest. Not 
only may they be essential to scientific and technological prog- 
ress and to cultural and social advancement, but these new 
ideas may also be basic to industrial development and expan- 
sion. The protection and control provided under the patent 
laws may have to be invoked to obtain the greatest public 
benefit and usefulness from these products of scientific re- 
search. 

Interest in science and scientific research, particularly in the 
natural sciences and in their application to engineering and 
medicine was intensified and accelerated by our experiences 
during the war. Research workers and scientific investigators 
from the university campus and the industrial laboratory aided 
materially in the magnificent record our nation made in war 
production and military achievement. Returned now to the 


*Henry Dale, “Academic and Industrial Research in the Field of Thera- 
peutics,” Science, LXXVII (1933), 525. 
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campus and the laboratory on release from wartime responsi- 
bilities and occupations, they are more research-minded than 
ever. Interest in research is being further stimulated by 
government and industry, which are turning to universities 
and technological institutes for assistance in solving postwar 
problems. 

The situation is made more acute by the critical shortage of 
scientific and technical personnel and the need for developing 
a new crop, grounded in fundamentals and trained in research 
procedures. This new supply of qualified scientists to meet 
the needs of the future as well as of the immediate present 
must come from the universities. At the same time the uni- 
versities are expected to continue as centers of basic research. 

American science faces a challenging future. Whether we 
are to enter upon a rich era of productive research, profiting 
from our wartime experiences and capitalizing on the present 
research-consciousness among scientists and the public gener- 
ally, will depend to a large extent upon the philosophy behind 
our university research programs and the administration of 
these programs. Of direct concern to university administra- 
tors and scientists engaged in the formulation and conduct of 
research programs is the policy or procedure to be followed 
in handling the results of scientific investigation. The public 
welfare, educational objectives, direction of scientific thought, 
and the advance of knowledge are all involved. 


DIVERSITY OF POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 


At present there is a wide diversity of practice among edu- 
cational institutions—and even within an institution—in deal- 
ing with patentable discoveries and inventions growing out of 
scientific research.? There is no common pattern of policy 
statement, administrative procedure, recognition of the in- 
ventor, determination of equities, assignment requirement, 


* Based upon the findings of a comprehensive survey of university patent 
policies now being conducted by the National Research Council, on which a 
detailed report will be published by the Council early in 1948. 
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patent-management plan, distribution of proceeds, or protec- 
tion of the public interest. Nor is there any convenient group- 
ing according to type or size of institution, complexity of 
university organization, or kinds of research undertaken. 
Existing practices vary from strictly drawn patent policies 
to laissez faire attitudes and even an unwillingness to become 
concerned with patents. 

Some institutions follow a hands-off policy, leaving to the 
individual inventor the responsibility for determining what 
disposition is to be made of the product of his research efforts. 
Others take the position that the institution has an interest 
in all research activity on the campus and have established 
formal patent policies or follow generally accepted practices 
for handling any patentable discoveries that may result. Still 
others observe a definite policy of not having a patent policy. 
However, a great many have given little or no consideration 
to the patent problem, despite the increasing volume of 
scientific investigation on the campus. 

Through the years certain institutions, faced with immediate 
situations, have formulated more or less definitive patent 
policies. Yet, less than forty such policies have been formally 
adopted thus far, more than half of them during the past five 
years. At a number of other institutions practices and proce- 
dures are being currently followed which, though not definitely 
formalized, are generally accepted as applicable to research 
activities throughout the institution. A few have adopted 
special policies or recognize general practices for dealing with 
those results of scientific investigation that affect public or 
private health. Others have developed policies and practices 
only with respect to sponsored research. 

Many of the formalized policies and most of the prevailing 
practices are currently under review to meet changing postwar 
conditions and current considerations in the institutions. The 
need at this time for critical examination of the whole question 
of what to do with the patentable products of research is well 
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recognized. At a number of institutions, many of which 
have not previously had any patent policy, faculty and trustee 
committees are currently studying the question with a view to 
formulating new, or revising existing, policies. 

At many institutions each case is decided on its merits in 
accordance with a general policy or, in the absence of such a 
policy, by agreement among the parties concerned. A few 
feel that they discharge their responsibility by merely publish- 
ing the results of investigations or by securing patents and 
dedicating them to the public. Others accept full responsibility 
for obtaining patents and administering the patent rights in 
the public interest. Many exercise control over the patents by 
issuing licenses and accepting royalty payments, either directly 
or through designated patent-management agents. 

A number of institutions have special committees or boards 
to which are referred patentable inventions and discoveries, 
questions of the institution’s interest in them, and the desira- 
bility of securing patents at the institution’s expense. When 
recommending the specific action to be taken in each case, 
these committees usually also determine what recognition or 
reward, if any, should be given to the inventor. In many 
instances the inventor is required or advised to assign his 
rights to a patent-management organization designated by the 
institution to represent its interest and handle the commercial- 
ization and general administration of the patent rights. 

These committees and the patent-management agencies 
usually advise and aid faculty members on matters of patent- 
ability, prosecution of the patent application, commercializa- 
tion of the patent when issued, and general business aspects 
of patent management. Through these committees and the 
regular university administrative channels, and also through 
the facilities of patent-management foundations, means are 
provided whereby, by either voluntary or required assignment 
of their patent rights, faculty members may be relieved of the 
burdensome legal and administrative problems associated with 
the commercial exploitation of patents. 
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Frequently these committees also have responsibility for 
determining whether the institution has any interest or equity 
in the discovery and for defining what action should be taken 
in line with the prevailing patent policy or accepted practice of 
the institution. In many instances it is difficult to determine 
the extent to which incidental or permitted use of equipment 
and other facilities, membership in the company of scholars 
assembled on the campus, professional contacts with colleagues 
and others connected with the institution, and the general in- 
tellectual atmosphere and surroundings contribute to the evolu- 
tion of patentable ideas. Certain institutions require reim- 
bursement of whatever contribution of institutional time, 
money, or facilities has been made to the production of a 
patentable discovery, even though the patent rights remain the 
sole property of the inventor. 


RECOGNITION OF THE INVENTOR 


Some institutions recognize the rights and interests of the 
inventor and share the proceeds with him, either under a prior 
contractual arrangement or by mutual agreement, but there is 
no uniformity in the division of the financial return from 
patents between the inventor and the institution. Even in those 
instances where the percentage to be given the inventor is 
specified in accordance with a general policy, there is a wide 
variation among institutions. In other institutions the in- 
ventor’s share is determined in each case after consideration 
by a special faculty or administrative committee. 

Even where inventions and other developments grow out 
of research which is entirely or substantially financed by the 
institution, there is considerable variation in the patent policy 
observed, the procedures followed, and the recognition of the 
inventor. However, when the research is part of the regular 
duties and responsibilities of a faculty or staff member, it is 
generally the practice to require assignment of title to such 
inventions and developments, as well as any patent rights that 
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may accrue from them, to the institution or to its designated 
agent. In such cases the institution bears the costs of obtain- 
ing the patent and assumes responsibility for its exploitation. 
Provision is usually made for the patent rights to revert to the 
inventor if the institution or its designated agent does not file 
a patent claim within a reasonable time, which is sometimes 
but not always specified in the assignment agreement. 

A few institutions include patent provisions in their con- 
tracts of employment, in some instances for all faculty mem- 
bers but more often limited to members of the staff whose 
entire or major responsibility is research, especially contrac- 
tual research. Most institutions require full-time research 
personnel and others employed on special research projects to 
sign patent-waiver agreements covering all patentable ideas and 
discoveries that may result from their investigations. Such 
agreements are generally required of full-time research em- 
ployees in state agricultural and engineering experiment sta- 
tions, and also of those employed on projects conducted in or 
under special research institutes affliated with educational 
institutions. 

At most institutions the compulsory assignment of patent 
rights is not considered desirable, except when necessary in 
connection with cooperative or sponsored research. Voluntary 
assignment is preferred and is encouraged and facilitated 
through procedures and special machinery for handling patents 
set up within the institution. In many instances the services 
of an outside organization closely related to the institution 
and under agreement to act as its patent-management agent 
are employed. 


PERSONAL RESEARCH 


In order to provide incentive and encourage personal re- 
search interests of faculty members, most educational institu- 
tions place little or no restriction on the disposition of inven- 
tions and patentable discoveries resulting from scientific re- 
search conducted on an individual’s own time and at his own 
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expense, even though the institution’s facilities and equipment 
may have been used. Institutions with formalized patent 
policies usually recognize, by explicit reference or by implica- 
tion in formal policy statements, that an invention or dis- 
covery which is not related to the individual’s regular teaching 
or research responsibilities belongs to the inventor and ac- 
cordingly waive all claim to a share in possible financial re- 
turns. Similarly, at many of the institutions which, in the 
absence of an established policy, follow generally accepted 
practices, as well as those which observe a laissez faire or 
hands-off policy, ownership of patents resulting from personal 
research rests with the inventor. 

In the absence of established policies some institutions con- 
sider each case on its merits, leaving it to the judgment of the 
faculty member whether he should bring what may seem to be 
patentable discoveries to the attention of the president or 
designated administrative officer or of a faculty committee 
charged with consideration of research and patent problems. 
A few universities with definite patent policies require that all 
potentially patentable discoveries, as well as the intention 
to apply for patents, be brought to the attention of the admin- 
istration, either directly or through appropriate committees. 

Few patent policies include any reference to patentable 
discoveries resulting from student research, except where the 
student is employed or receives specific fellowship aid under 
an industrial research contract. In general, inventions made 
by students, including those on academic scholarships and fel- 
lowships, are considered to be the private property of the 
students. This includes the right of the student to assign or 
otherwise dispose of his patent rights. 


SPONSORED RESEARCH 
Scientific research sponsored and supported by industry is a 
major activity on many a university campus. It is conducted 
both as an integral part of the educational program and as a 
special service to industry. Progressive business executives 
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recognize the potential value of the research facilities and the 
scientific personnel in universities and technological institutions 
in the promotion and expansion of industrial progress. 

For years industrial corporations and trade associations, as 
well as individual industrialists and groups of related indus- 
trial firms, have provided funds for the conduct of both funda- 
mental research and specialized developmental, or applied 
research, investigations. In its return to peacetime status 
industry has been turning to the colleges and universities for 
assistance in solving its reconversion problems. When unable 
to provide within their own organizations new ideas for the 
improvement and replacement of obsolete facilities and proc- 
esses to meet postwar conditions, businesses, large and small 
alike, have been seeking the services of educational institutions 
in research on specific developmental problems. 

Educational institutions have been quick to respond to this 
new call upon them, despite the heavy teaching load resulting 
from swollen postwar enrollment and their own lack of ade- 
quate instructional personnel. A number have for years been 
rendering such service to industry, both on an institutional 
basis and through consulting and research work on the part of 
individual staff members. This has been particularly true in 
state universities, land-grant colleges, and technological in- 
stitutes. However, largely as a result of experiences with war 
contracts and observation of what others have done and are 
doing, there has been a material increase during the past 
several years in the number of colleges and universities offer- 
ing research services to industry. 

There is no uniformity in the terms or conditions under 
which sponsored research projects are accepted or conducted, 
nor in the determination of the charges made. Some institu- 
tions have established specific policies for handling such re- 
search; others make the best arrangements obtainable in each 
case. Some will accept only projects which are definitely re- 
lated to their educational programs and which can be per- 
formed by faculty members and students as part of their reg- 
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ular activities. Others have set up special facilities for spon- 
sored research, employing personnel who devote full time to 
such activities. A number have established special bureaus 
or divisions within the institution to relieve the faculty and 
regular administrative personnel from contractual relations 
with research sponsors. 

The patentable products of such research are handled in 
many different ways. The ownership and control of patent 
rights are sometimes retained by the university, but more often 
are turned over to the sponsor under a predetermined con- 
tractual arrangement. Certain institutions are unwilling, and 
a few refuse, to undertake research projects which are likely 
to entail patentable developments. Others are willing to 
undertake such research projects only when they retain com- 
plete control over both the patent rights and the publication of 
the results of the investigation. Still others will enter into 
contracts under which the sponsor receives, for a consideration, 
ownership of all patentable discoveries, as well as a full and 
confidential report on the research findings. 

It is the usual practice for educational institutions to retain 
control over the publication of the results of research con- 
ducted on the campus. When an investigation is financed 
through outside funds, this control is frequently but not always 
exercised subject to prior consent of the sponsor, and publica- 
tion is withheld for a reasonable time, to protect patent appli- 
cations and the interests of the sponsor in commercial develop- 
ment. A few institutions turn over all the results to the spon- 
sor, including publication privileges as well as patent rights, 
merely reserving approval of any reference to the institution 
or its part in the investigation. In some instances they pro- 
scribe use by the sponsor of the name of the institution in 
any way. 

RESEARCH FOUNDATIONS 


At a number of institutions special research institutes, 
corporations, and foundations, usually independently incorpo- 
rated but closely related to the institutions, have been estab- 
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lished for the conduct and administration of sponsored re- 
search programs, as well as the management of the patentable 
results of the research. Encouraged by the success, often 
more apparent than real, of certain of these organizations, 
more than seventy colleges, universities, and technological 
institutes have set up such agencies, many within the past three 
years, and others are contemplating similar action. These 
organizations are located in all parts of the country and at 
all types of institutions, large and small, public and private— 
at endowed universities, state universities, land-grant colleges, 
technological institutes, and small colleges alike. 

Some are integral parts of the administrative and organic 
structure of the institutions concerned, operating as special 
departments or divisions. Others are independent nonprofit 
foundations, separately incorporated but closely affliated with 
the educational institutions and utilizing their regular per- 
sonnel and facilities. A few maintain special research labora- 
ties and separate personnel distinct from the regular teaching 
staffs of the institutions. Combinations of full-time services 
of special research workers and part-time research and super- 
visory services of regular teaching members are found at a 
number of institutions. 

Many of these agencies have been set up to provide con- 
venient means for relieving the institution’s regular business 
and administrative staff of contractual relations with research 
sponsors and of patent-management problems. In some in- 
stances they are also concerned with the general development 
of new sources of financial support for the institution itself. 
Still others are designed to provide machinery for conduct- 
ing sponsored research activities and for handling patents, 
particularly where restrictive statutory provisions make it 
either impossible or undesirable for the institutions to per- 
form those services themselves. 


SUMMARY 


Patent management is complicated and expensive. It re- 
quires a high degree of legal competence, administrative 
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astuteness, and promotional zeal—a combination of talent not 
always readily available in an educational institution. The 
patent search is a specialized technical service. The prepara- 
tion and processing of patent applications is exacting work for 
legal counsel. The adminstration of patent rights demands 
careful attention to intricate details and constant watch for 
infringement and interference. The exploitation and disposal 
of patents, through sale and licensing agreements, require 
salesmanship of a high order. 

It is natural, therefore, that most educational institutions 
make every effort to avoid becoming directly involved in the 
intricate legal and commercial aspects of patent management. 
Some endeavor to accomplish this by adopting a hands-off 
policy and refusing to handle patents. Others, for legal or 
fiscal reasons, utilize separately incorporated patent-manage- 
ment foundations, independent of but closely related to the 
institutions by the terms of their charters and by the member- 
ship of trustees, administrative officers, and faculty on their 
boards of directors. Still others have entered into agreements 
with Research Corporation, an independent nonprofit patent- 
management foundation, to act as their patent-management 
agent and to handle patentable discoveries in their behalf, with 
full protection of their interests and those of the inventors and 
the public. 

A few attempt to handle patents as part of the routine duties 
of already established administrative units, such as the comp- 
troller’s or business office, or through specially designated com- 
mittees responsible directly to the administration or to the 
trustees of the university. A number have faculty commit- 
tees on patents which exist primarily for the purpose of 
insuring that pertinent institutional regulations are observed. 
Often these committees serve as advisory bodies and are 
charged with recommending action on matters that range from 
the desirability of taking out a patent to the determination of 
equities. 


There are at least three distinct equities or interests in- 
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volved in patentable discoveries or inventions resulting from 
scientific research in an educational institution: (1) the in- 
ventor or inventors, (2) the institution, and (3) the general 
public. A fourth must be added—the sponsor or supporter of 
the research—in the case of sponsored or cooperative research. 
When further developmental work is necessary, a fifth interest 
may be involved, although frequently it is the same as the 
sponsor or supporter of the original research. 

The recognition and protection of these several and diverse 
interests naturally complicate any individual situation. Self- 
interest, personal rights, instituticnal policies, employer- 
employee relations, academic freedom, contractual relations, 
patent law, business practices, commercial competition, and 
the variables in individual cases are some of the elements that 
contribute to the problem. Nevertheless, to be equitable and 
effective, a patent policy must provide for such recognition and 
protection, placing the responsibility where it can be best dis- 
charged, most expeditiously and with the minimum of burden 
on the regular administrative and teaching staffs of the educa- 
tional institution. 
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The Council at Work 





HE Council at Work is a brief summary of 

the outstanding new projects in which the 

Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is 
hoped that this survey will give to the members of 
the Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. Indi- 
viduals desiring additional information regarding 
subjects mentioned in this section are invited to 
write to the offices of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C. 





CONFERENCE OF CONSTITUENT-MEMBER REPRESENTATIVES 


The meeting of the representatives of the organizations 
which form the constituent membership of the American 
Council on Education is set for January 23-24, 1948, at the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce Building in Washington, with a 
dinner session at the Hotel Mayflower on the evening of 
January 23. On the agenda for the conference are the re- 
cent report of the President’s Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation; universal military training; the possible extension of 
the Social Security Act to other fields, including education; 
and the present status of UNESCO. Representatives of 
fifty-nine of the sitxy-eight constituent-member organizations 
plan now to attend the conference. This should provide a 
forum which will be representative of a wide cross section of 
educational opinion in the United States. 


GRANTS 


The following grants have been made to the Council since 


October 1, 1947: 
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AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION : 


$ 39,000 additional for the work of the Study of Pharmaceutical 
Education, from July 1, 1947, to June 30, 1948. 

$ 27,600 for implementation of the findings of the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Study, from July 1, 1948, to June 30, 1949. 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YorK: 
$ 50,000 toward the cost of the preparation of a handbook on 
foreign universities and colleges. 
E. I. pu Pont p—E Nemours & ComMPANY: 
$ 150 toward the support of a study of college placement serv- 
ices being carried on by the Council’s Committee on Stu- 
dent Personnel Work. 
B. F. GoopricH CoMPANny: 
$ 150 toward support of the study of college placement services. 
GENERAL Motors CorPorRATION : 
$ 150 toward support of the study of college placement services. 
Socony-VacuuM Ort Company: 
$ 100 toward support of the study of college placement services. 
GENERAL EpucaTION Boarp: 


$ 3,000 toward the expenses of the Gatlinburg Conference III 
of the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and 
Education. 

$ 5,000 for the use of the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education, for the expenses of a work-conference and 
consultant services in its program of developing state 
councils on teacher education. 

$ 24,500 for the use of the Joint Committee of the Regional Ac- 
crediting Associations for a revision of the evaluative 
materials developed by the Cooperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEWS: 


$ 5,000 a year additional, for a two-year period, for the use of 
the Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education in its 
College Study in Intergroup Relations. 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION: 


$ 1,500 for a study on improvement of textbooks and teaching 
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materials, prepared for the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

$ 6,000 for the draft of a bibliography on education and the 
purchase of books for transmission to educational insti- 
tutions in Japan and Korea. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, U.S. DEPARTMENT 
oF NATIONAL DEFENSE: 


$ 2,123 for the preparation and conduct of a course in scientific 
report writing and the preparation of instructors’ and 
students’ manuals. 


U.S. Pustic HEALTH SERVICE: 


s 500 for services of American Council on Education in secur- 
ing data on the cost of training in certain phases of the 


public health field. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE: 
$ 26,934 additional for assistance to American-sponsored schools 
in the other American republics. 
$ 32,000 additional for assistance to U.S. Cultural Centers in 
Argentina. 


$139,814 for the support of the Inter-American Schools Service. 
Available until December 31, 1948. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The following educational institutions have become mem- 
bers of the Council since October 1, 1947: 


CoLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 


Alma College, Alma, Michigan 

Barry College, Miami, Florida 

Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, South Carolina 
Jackson College, Jackson, Mississippi 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska 
North Central College, Naperville, Illinois 
Pasadena College, Pasadena, California 
Shenandoah College, Dayton, Virginia 

St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Pennsylvania 
Taylor University, Upland, Indiana 
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TEACHERS COLLEGES: 


Danbury State Teachers College, Danbury, Connecticut 

State Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 

State Teachers College, Winona, Minnesota 

State Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska 

State Teachers College, Glassboro, New Jersey 

State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 
NORMAL SCHOOLS: 

Eastern Montana Normal School, Billings, Montana 
Junior COLLEGES: 

Averett College, Danville, Virginia 

Carbon College, Price, Utah 

Highland Park Junior College, Highland Park, Michigan 

Middle Georgia College, Cochran, Georgia 

Pine Manor Junior College, Wellesley, Massachusetts 

Voorhees School and Junior College, Denmark, South Carolina 
SPECIALIZED INSTITUTIONS: 

Air University, Maxwell Field, Alabama 

U.S. Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, New York 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 

Girard College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

The Chapin School, New York City 
STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION : 

Indiana State Department of Education, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Pus ic SCHOOL SYSTEMS: 


Dallas Independent School District, Dallas, Texas 
Elizabeth Public Schools, Elizabeth, New Jersey 
Omaha Board of Education, Omaha, Nebraska 


The membership of the Council as of January 1, 1948, is 
as follows: 


Constituent members 


bis Pal islet le Kok ai al lt ach 68 

I ii 6 is i iis oii lta cs chase 56 
Institutional members ..........ccccccevcccess 873 
 wuivduke- one onteedva dtalels cee 997 
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MEETINGS OF COUNCIL COMMITTEES 


Since the publication of the October number of the Epvu- 
CATIONAL ReEcorp, the following Council committees have 
held meetings: 


November 
6 Committee on Education and Social Security; Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
22 Committee on the Relationships of Higher Education to 
the Federal Government; Washington, D.C. 
26 Naval Scientific Personnel Advisory Committee ; Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
December 
l Committee on a Study of Business Education; Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
3 Executive Committee, American Council on Education; 
Washington, D.C. 
Executive Committee, Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance ; Washington, D. C. 
7 Executive Committee, Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education ; Cleveland, Ohio 
8-9 Commission on a Study of Pharmaceutical Education, 
Washington, D.C. 
17 Committee on a Study of Business Education, Washington, 
D.C. 
STAFF 


A. J. Brumbaugh, vice president of the Council, has been 
named by the President of the United States as a member of 
the Loyalty Review Board of the United States Civil Service 
Commission. 

Francis J. Brown, staff associate of the Council, who has 
been spending half-time during the past eighteen months as 
executive secretary of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, has returned to the Council on a full-time basis, 
after the publication of the report of the President’s Com- 
mission. 

Robert W. Ball, assistant director of the Committee on 
Education and Social Security, has been granted a leave of 
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absence from December 1, 1947, to April 30, 1948, to enable 
him to act as staff director of the Advisory Council on Social 
Security to the Senate Committee on Finance. 

J. R. Kufus, one of the interns of the National Institute of 
Public Affairs, has been assigned to the office of the Council 


for a part of his internship, from the middle of October 1947 
to March 1, 1948. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE NATIONAL Tax LAws 


The Ways and Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives had before it during the middle of December the 
question of amending the existing tax laws in such manner as 
possibly to affect the noneducational activities of colleges and 
universities. In cooperation with representatives of the Asso- 
ciation of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, the Presi- 
dent of the Council appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee on December 11. On December 19 the Council 
called together at its Washington office approximately twenty 
interested individuals, who discussed the situation thoroughly. 
At that meeting the Council was requested to set up a commit- 
tee which would give extended consideration to the matter. This 
is a problem of considerable consequence to all institutions of 
higher education, both publicly and privately supported and 
controlled, and a carefully selected committee to study the 
subject will be appointed in the early future. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WELFARE ASSEMBLY 


The Council is cooperating with the National Social Wel- 
fare Assembly in holding a National Conference on Social 
Welfare Needs, in Washington, D.C., on January 26 and 27, 
1948. The purpose of the conference is the enunciation of 
the social welfare needs of the country. The conference will 
be attended by commissions on citizen participation, education, 
health, housing, recreation, social security, and special serv- 
ices for children and youth. The Council has undertaken the 
responsibility of securing the members of the Education Com- 
mission. A subcommittee is drafting a statement on the basic 
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needs of education which the commission will present to the 
conference for its consideration and possible action. 


A SuRVEY OF INDEPENDENT SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Upon the request of the National Council of Independent 
Schools the Council has under consideration a possible na- 
tional study of independent secondary schools. While some 
attention might be given to denominational secondary schools, 
it is assumed that the chief consideration should be with respect 
to independent private schools. There is considerable feeling 
of a mutual lack of knowledge between leaders in private 
secondary schools and public secondary schools, and it is be- 
lieved that much good might result, both to the private schools 
and to American education in general if there could be a care- 
ful independent survey of private secondary school education. 
The form of the proposed survey and a method of financing 
it is now being given careful attention by the Council officers, a 
subcommittee of the Problems and Policies Committee, and 
the National Council of Independent Schools. 


EDUCATIONAL BooKs FOR JAPAN AND KOREA 


Under a grant to the Council from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, President Harold Taylor, of Sarah Lawrence College, 
has prepared a bibliography of some fifty recent important 
educational books, which will be purchased and sent to about 
fifteen educational institutions in Korea and Japan, to assist 
them in rethinking the role of the college and university in a 
democratic society and the implications of this role for cur- 
riculum and teaching. 


CONGRESS OF UNIVERSITIES OF THE BrITISH EMPIRE 


The Council has been invited to send from two to four 
representatives to the Congress of Universities of the British 
Empire, to be held at Oxford, England, during July 1948. 
The Executive Committee has approved the acceptance of the 
invitation, and the officers of the Council will do all in their 
power to secure the attendance of such representatives. 
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A Srupy or COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY PLACEMENT SERVICES 


The Council’s Committee on Student Personnel Work has 
recently appointed a subcommittee to study the problem of 
placement services for graduates of colleges and universities. 
The funds for the study have been made available by several 
business and industrial concerns. The members of the sub- 
committee are Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Bethany College, chair- 
man; Paul W. Boynton, Socony-Vacuum Company; Donald R. 
Bridgman, American Telephone and Telegraph Company; 
D. D. Feder, University of Denver; Kenneth A. Meade, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation; Edward A. Seely, B. F. Goodrich 
Company, and C. L. Shartle, Ohio State University. 


A ProposED COMPREHENSIVE SURVEY OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


Wyman P. Fiske, who undertook for the Council last fall 
an exploratory study in the field of business education, has 
completed his work and has submitted a report. The report 
recommends, among other things, that a comprehensive study 
be made of departments and schools of business administration 
and commerce, on a national level. The Council officers are 
now attempting to secure funds for the support of the pro- 
posed national study, which many individuals in the field 
believe to be greatly needed and highly desirable. 


A HANDBOOK OF FOREIGN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


M. M. Chambers, who has been associated with various 
projects of the Council over a number of years, began work 
on January | looking toward the publication of a handbook 
on foreign institutions of higher education as a companion 
volume to American Universities and Colleges and American 
Junior Colleges. It is estimated that it will take approxi- 
mately eighteen months to prepare the volume for publication. 
Every effort will be made to collect, compile, and report on 
all higher educational institutions in countries outside the 
United States. The number of institutions included will prob- 
ably be between fifteen hundred and twenty-five hundred. 
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Funds for the preparation of the volume have been made 
available by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 


Tue EDUCATIONAL TESTING SERVICE 


The plans for the Educational Testing Service, which were 
described in the October 1947 issue of ‘“The Council at Work,” 
have come to fruition and the Service came into being on Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, under a contract which provides that at the end 
of a five-year period each or all of the cooperating organiza- 
tions may withdraw. To the new Educational Testing Serv- 
ice have been transferred the testing services of the Council, 
except certain activities relating to the promotion and gen- 
eral policies of the National Committee on Teacher Examina- 
tions and other activities of a general nature in the testing 
field. The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching has turned over the Graduate Record Examinations 
to the Service, and the College Entrance Examination Board 
has likewise merged its activities with the new organization. 

Henry Chauncey, formerly director of the College En- 
trance Examination Board, has been elected president of the 
Educational Testing Service. The Governing Board con- 
sists of three representatives each from the American Coun- 
cil on Education, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, and the College Entrance Examination 
Board, with the president of the Council, the president of the 
Foundation, and the chairman of the College Board as ex officio 
members. The membership of the initial board follows: 


Representing the American Council on Education 


Herold C. Hunt, superintendent of schools, Chicago, Illinois 
T. R. McConnell, dean, University of Minnesota 
Francis T. Spaulding, commissioner of education of the state of New 


York 


Representing the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 


Katharine McBride, president, Bryn Mawr College 
Lester W. Nelson, principal of the high school, Scarsdale, New York 
Joseph W. Barker, Research Corporation, New York City 
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Representing the College Entrance Examination Board 
Raymond B. Allen, president, University of Washington 
James B. Conant, president, Harvard University 
J. W. Fulbright, United States senator from Arkansas 


Ex officio members 


George F. Zook, president, American Council on Education 

O. C. Carmichael, president, Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching 

Edward S. Noyes, chairman, College Entrance Examination Board 


The address of the Educational Testing Service will be 
temporarily P.O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 

The members of the Executive Committee and the officers 
of the Council wish the Educational Testing Service every 
success and will do all in their power to assist in making the 
new venture a valuable agency for American education. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Recent publications of the Council are as follows: 


A Study of National History Textbooks Used in the Schools of Canada 
and the United States. By the Canada-United States Committee on 
Education. Free limited distribution. 

College-A ge Population Study, 1947-64. By the Pacific Coast Commit- 
tee, Alvin C. Eurich, chairman. Published November 29. $0.50. 

The Use of Tests in College. By John G. Darley, et al. Committee on 
Student Personnel Work. Studies, Series VI, No. 9. December 22. 
$1.00. 

People and Process in Social Security. By Karl de Schweinitz. Com- 
mittee on Education and Social Security. January 5. $2.00. 
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